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In the Senate, last week, 
the first formal reading ot 
the Finance Committee’s 
tariff bill was concluded, and the bill will 
be taken up this week for consideration 
by paragraphs for amendment. In the 
first reading many important provisions 
were past over at the request of Senators 
who oppose them but were not ready to 
discuss them thoroly. At the beginning 
of the week, Mr. Aldrich opened the de- 
bate with a long speech. Asserting that 
the pending bill would yield sufficient 
revenue, he said that Congress had been 
guilty of “unprecedented extravagance” 
in appropriations. Expenditures, in his 
judgment, could be reduced $35,000,000. 
He was satisfied thafthe appropriations 
made last year “could have been reduced 
by at least $50,000,000 without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the public service.” 
He was authorized to say that in reduc- 
ing expenses and improving the methods 
of making appropriations, Congress 
would have the earnest support and 
hearty co-operation of the President 
Sharply opposing propositions for an in- 
come tax, he remarked that the imposi- 
tion of such a tax would be unwise, un- 
just and prejudicial to the interests of the 
people. The interest rate of Panama 
bonds to be issued should be raised to 3 
per cent. He was confident that tariff 
revenue would be increased under thé 
proposed law by general prosperity and 
by new measures to prevent undervalua- 
tion, There is a vigorous movement 
in the Senate for an income tax. The 
Democrats are committed to it, and the 
number of Republicans who agree with 
them about this is variously estimated at 
irom twelve to twenty. It is ex- 
pected that the vote, when taken, 
will be a close one. Mr. Cum- 
inins’s income tax amendment has 


Tariff Rates 
in the Senate 


recently been so modified that all in- 
comes below $5,000 are exempt, while 
the tax on larger incomes is graduated 
from 2 to 6 percent. He thinks it would 
yield $40,000,000. It is understood that 
the President is inclined to accept Mr. 
Aldrich’s views as to the tariff revenue. 
If this revenue should not be sufficient, 
he would add a national inheritance tax. 
Next in the list of such taxes, in his opin- 
ion, should be a tax on corporation divi- 
dends, and he would place an income tax 
last. Senators who ask for an income 
tax do this either because they do not ac- 
cept Mr. Aldrich’s estimates of tariff rev- 
enue, or because they hold that such tax- 
ation is more just than tariff taxes upon 
consumption. In the course of the de- 
bate, on the 22d, the character of the 
committee’s revision was severely criti- 
cised by several Republicans, notably by 
Senators Dolliver,, Nelson and Cummins. 
Mr. Nelson said that the existing high 
duties upon woolen goods, cottons, glass- 
ware, crockery and other necessaries 
should be reduced. Mr. Dollfiver held 
that Congress had not assembled in spe- 
cial session to increase the present duties 
or to re-enact them. No voice had been 
raised for either of these courses. It had 
been expected that duties would be re- 
duced wherever this could be done with. 
out injuring an industry. There was a 
prospect that when the session finished 
its work, the result would so closely re- 
semble the present Dingley tariff that 
many people would wonder why the ses- 
sion had been held. He complained of 
obscure changes that greatly increased 
the present duties, asserting that in one 
case the increase was 600 per cent. Mr. 
Aldrich and others replied that such 
changes as had been made were required 
for adequate protection. Two or three 
Republicans joined the Democrats in say- 
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ing that a revision downward had been 
promised, and that now a revision up- 
ward was proposed. Mr. Aldrich replied 
that there had been no such promise. 
The Republican platform had called for 
duties that would compensate for the dif- 
ference in labor costs, with the addition 
of a reasonable profit for American man- 
ufacturers. The committee’s bill was in 
accord with this rule. He was asked by 
Mr. La Follette to show the differences 
in labor costs, and he promised to do so 
at a later date. Mr. Bailey asserted that 
the Republicans would have lost control 
of Congress if they had told the people 
last year that they intended to revise the 
tariff upward, or even to re-enact the 
present rates. He asked why a prohibi- 
tory rate upon gas retorts had been in- 
creased 200 per cent. At the end of 
the week, the committee decided upon 
several important amendments. The 
present duty of 15 per cent. on hides 
(free in the House bill) is to be restored. 
Wood pulp is on the free list in the 
House bill, which reduced the duty on 
print paper by two-thirds. It was re- 
ported that the committee would restore 


the old duty on wood pulp, or a large 
part of it, and that this action was due tc 


the influence of Senator Hale. It was 
also said that a duty on crude petroleum 
would be proposed. Independent pro- 
ducers of oil have told the committee that 
removal of the duty, as proposed by the 
House, would be injurious to their in- 
terests and beneficial to the Oil Trust, 
which would be able to import oil from 
Mexico at low cost. They asserted that 
if there were no duty the Trust would 
soon suppress all domestic competition in 
either crude or refined oil. 
sd 
Governor Willson, 
eran nn a. of Kentucky, on 
pon the 23d granted 
full pardons to ex-Governor W. S. Tay- 
lor, Charles Finley, John L. Powers, 
John W. Davis, Zachariah Steele and 
Holland Whittaker, all of whom had 
long been under indictment for complic- 
ity in the murder of William Goebel. 
Some months ago he pardoned James 
Howard and Caleb Powers, who had 
been convicted. The only person now in 
prison for that memorable crime is 
Henry Youtsey, who is serving a life 
sentence. The Governor says it would 
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be impossible to get a fair trial for the 
six men in the county where the crime 
was committed. Thoro study of the re- 
ports of all the trials, together with his 
remembrance and knowledge of events, 
has convinced him that ex-Governor 
Taylor “had no part in or knowledge of 
the murder and would never have been 
indicted but for the political excitement 
and the passion to prosecute every one 
whom excited imagination or selfish par- 
tisan interests could drag into the field 
of blame and abuse.” Taylor and Fin- 
ley (the later was Secretary of State) 
have been living in Indiana since the in- 
dictments were found, and three succes- 
sive Governors of that State have re- 
fused to give them up for trial in Ken- 
tucky. When the pardons were granted, 
last week, it was thought that John L. 
Powers (a brother of Caleb) was in 
Honduras. A day or two later it was 
ascertained that he was living in Kittan- 
ning, Pa., where he was known as Prof. 
John W. Christie. Returning from Hon- 
duras some years ago, he took this name 
and became an instructor in a business 
college in Pennsylvania, where he mar- 
ried one of his pupils. Before the wed- 
ding he told her the story of his life, 
and he was marrie@in Canada under his 
true name. 
& 
At the close of a con- 
ference held on the 
21st and 22d, at which 
representatives of the anthracite coal 
miners’ union met the operators’ com- 
mittee, it became known that an agree- 
ment had been reached, and that, in all 
probability, the papers would be signed 
before the end of this week, after ap- 
proval by a miners’ convention. Presi- 
dent Lewis reported that the operators 
had offered concessions. So far as can 
be learned at present, however, these are 
merely that prices for new work shall be 
fixt by the conciliation board ; that a dis- 
charged miner may appeal to the board 
for an investigation, and that the rate of 
wages required by the old agreement 
shall be restored if at any place it has 
been reduced. The agreement in force 
during the last three years is to be re- 
newed for another term of three years. 
A strike of the street railway em- 
ployees in Pittsburgh is expected. .When 
their agreement expired,.on the 2oth, 
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they asked for an increase of pay. The 
company offered the old agreement, 
pointing to a reduction of receipts and to 
thousands of applications for employ- 
ment. This offer was rejected, and by a 
vote of 2,288 to 123 the men decided to 
strike if the company should make no 
concession. 

& 

Lee Baker and Na- 
thaniel Frizzell, ne- 
groes, were cruelly 
whipt by night-riders and driven from 
their homes in Birmingham, Ky., a little 
more than a year ago. The confession 
of a night-rider having disclosed the 
names of their assailants, they brought 
suit for damages, each asking for $25,- 
ooo. At the trial in Paducah, on the 
2oth, the verdict of the jury gave them 
the full amount. The defendants were 
Dr. E. Champion and thirty-nine other 
persons, all of whom were named. None 
of them ventured to make a defense in 
court. Among the witnesses were the 
confessing night-rider and Dr. Robert 
Overby, who drest the negroes’ wounds 
and was warned that he must leave Bir- 
mingham for doing so. In the same 
raid an aged negro and his infant grand- 
child were killed. Damage suits brought 
by their surviving relatives are yet to be 
tried. At Ada, Okla., on the 19th, a 
mob took from the jail and hanged J. B. 
Miller, of Fort Worth, Tex.; B. B. Bur- 
rell, of Duncan, Okla., and Jesse West 
and Joseph Allen, of Canadian, Tex. 
These men, well-to-do owners of cattle 
ranches, had been arrested for the mur- 
der, in February last, of ex-United 
States Marshal A. L. Bobbitt, who was 
shot from ambush. Burrell had become 
a witness for the prosecution and had 
told how the murder was planned and 
committed. The lynched men had not 
led peaceful lives. It is said that Miller 
had killed twelve persons. In the lynch- 
ing mob were many prominent citizens 


of Ada. 


Night-Riders 
to Pay Damages 


5d 
The Senators from Utah have 
laid before the President com- 
plaints from their State that 
the Harriman and other railroads dis- 
criminate against it. Their statements 
show that freight rates from the East or 
Middle West to Utah are twice as high 
as rates from the same points to San 


Railroad 
Topics 
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Francisco. The charge is made that 
there is a conspiracy of the roads, in 
violation of law. There will be an in- 
quiry by the Department of Justice. 
In September, 1906, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company sold $19,000,000 of 
stock of the Norfolk & Western. The 
investment had been made, it was ex- 
plained, to prevent rebating. This pur- 
pose having been accomplished, the 
stock (a part of the company’s holdings ) 
was sold in deference to public opinion 
and because of the allegation that the 
company sought to control the bitumin- 
ous coal trade. Last week the Pennsyl- 
vania bought back this stock, and its in- 
terest in the Norfolk & Western is now 
about 38 per cent. of the capital shares. 
There are rumors in Boston that the 
Government’s suit against the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for violation of the Sherman act 
by purchasing trolley lines and Boston 
& Maine stock, is to be dropped. In 
Ohio, the Circuit Court of Franklin 
County has decided that the Hocking 
Valley road must not control three other 
roads engaged in the coal trade. This 
decision also prevents the same company 
from controlling three coal companies. 
The suit was brought by the Attorney- 
General under the State’s Anti-Trust 


law. 
& 


Much progress has_ been 
made in organizing the new 
Cuban army. When the 
ranks are full, President Gomtez will have 
nearly 6,000 armed men under his con- 
trol. There will be two regiments of in- 
fantry, two battalions of light field artil- 
lery, four battalions of mountain artillery. 
and a corps of coast guard artillery. No 
provision for cavalry has been made, this 
branch of the service being represented 
by the rural guards. The President 
is arming the soldiers with German 
Mauser rifles of the latest model, and the 
artillery will have Schneider-Canet guns 
from France. The uniforms are of 
_khaki, like those of the United States 
troops. The pay ranges from $21 a 
month for a private soldier up to $3,600 
a year for a colonel, $5,000 for a briga- 
dier, and $6,000 for the commander-:n- 
chief, Faustino Guerra, who was the 
leader of the revolutionists in 1906. A 
majority of the soldiers will be stationed 


Cuba’s New 
Army 
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at Camp Columbia, Havana, where there 
is now a school for the training of offi- 
cers. It is expected that Congress will 
approve President Gomez’s project for 
exchanging a tract of the Government’s 
waterfront land, now occupied by the old 
arsenal, for land of the United Railways 
Company on the Prado, and for the erec- 
tion upon this latter tract of a new Pres- 
idential palace, halls for the Senate and 
the House, and buildings for the postal 
service and the courts, at a cost of about 
$6,500,000. The railroad company un- 
dertakes to spend $1,500,000 upon docks 
and warehouses and also offers to erect 
the public buildings upon terms which 
include a mortgage. In the House, 
at Washington, last week, Mr. Helm, of 
Kentucky, introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for the annexation of Cuba when- 
ever a majority of Cuba’s voters shall ask 
for it. This is intended, he says, merely 
as an invitation. 


Ex-President Castro, of Ven- 
ezuela, arrived at St. Nazaire 
on the 23rd, and at once pro- 
ceeded to Paris. In interviews with re- 
porters he bitterly criticised the French 


Castro in 
France 


Government, attacked the Government of 
the United States, and asserted that the 
Venezuelans were ingrates. He regarded 
himself as a prisoner of war, he re- 
marked, because. he had been expelled 


from Martinique and sent back to 
France. But it is understood that the 
French Government will treat him as a 
private traveler. He said: 

_ “I am the victim of the United States, which 
Aas imposed measures against me upon Eu- 
rope, whose interests I had defended against 
the invasion of the United States. The day will 
come when the European Powers will realize 
their mistake. They failed to understand the 
significance of the seizure of Panama. Now 
the first act of the United States against the 
sovereignty of Venezuela has been committed.” 
He should never lay claim to the Pres- 
idency, he continued ; his aspirations were 
confined to the management of his 
private affairs and the “planting of let- 
tuce, like Diocletian.” Passengers on the 
steamship report, however, that during 
the voyage he said that if he could have 
landed in Venezuela he would have raised 
an army and overthrown Gomez. It is 
said that he will go to Spain and then at- 
tempt to reach Cuba. Dispatches from 
Caracas say that when he expected to 
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land at Trinidad many opporients of 
Gomez .were awaiting him there, among 
them General Mendible, who, as Gover- 
nor of Guarico, defied Gomez and killed 
the military commander of that province ; 
also General Torres, who killed the of- 
ficer sent by Gomez to replace him as 
Governor of the Province of Colon. 
President Gomez has released from pris- 
on all who were arrested at the time when 
Castro was deposed, including those ac- 
cused of plotting to assassinate Gomez 
himself. It is expected that France and 
Holland will soon send diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to Venezuela. The agreement 
made by Gomez with our Government for 
the arbitration of pending claims by The 
Hague Tribunal has been published. The 
hearing will begin in February next. 
& 

The movement 
of the Third 
Army Corps 
from Salonika to the capital was carried 
on during the week with astonishing pre- 
cision and celerity, and the troops, tho 
technically insurgents, showed far better 
discipline than those nominally defending 
the Government in Constantinople. The 
railroads leading to the capital were 
monopolized for military purposes to the 
exclusion of passenger service. Six 
trains a day were dispatched from Sa- 
lonika, each containing a battalion or its 
equivalent in munitions and provisions, 
and the troops were disembarked near 
the city according to a plan of investment 
evidently long before worked out in de- 
tail. The lines followed in a general way 
those of the Russian campaign of 1878; 
some of the old Russian fortifications 
were occupied and the suburban town of 
San Stefano, where the conquerer dic- 
tated his terms to the helpless city, was 
made the headquarters of this new be- 
leaguerment. Here Cheftek Pasha, com- 
mander of the Third Army Corps and 
the other constitutionalist forces, arrived 
from Salonika on the 23d and here he 
was met by Tewfik Pasha whom the 
mutiny had made Grand Vizier the week 
before. The Grand Vizier showed no 
disposition to treat as an enemy the 
forces assembling to put him out of 
office. Both he and his Cabinet exprest 
a willingness to resign at any time and 
only held their positions in order to 
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maintain a formal Government and to 
protect the person of the Sultan in this 
crisis. Nazim Pasha, who had been 
placed in charge of the troops defending 
the capital, also consulted freely with the 
leaders of the advancing army, both by 
telegraph and in person, and carried out 
plans in co-operation with them for the 
avoidance or postponement of a conflict. 
Parliament, after hearing the preliminary 
announcement of the new ministry under 
Tewfik Pasha, declined to give him a 
vote of confidence, and went over in a 
body to San Stefano, “the Versailles of 
Constantinople.” Several Turkish war- 
ships left their anchorage at the mouth of 
the Bosphorus, where they were stationed 
to defend the Yildiz Kiosk, and slipped 
down to San Stefano as a demonstration 
that the navy was with the Constitution- 
alists. Soldiers in small groups and by 
the hundred, secretly and openly, some- 
times unarmed and sometimes with trains 
of machine guns and ammunition, es- 
caped from the city every day and joined 
the investing army. This army presented 
the unusual spectacle of Moslem and 
Christian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian 
and Turk marching side by side in a 
common cause and camping in the same 
tents without quarreling. The leader of 
the band of 500 Bulgarians placed in 
front of the investing army was the ban- 
dit who eight years ago kidnapped the 
American missionary, Miss Stone. The 
Young Turks are very largely disposed 
to insist upon the deposition of the Sul- 
tan as the only assurance against their 
work being again upset, and Parliament 
in secret session at San Stefano is said 
to have adopted a resolution to that ef- 
fect, but the official proclamation of their 
military leader, Chefket Pasha, is more 
moderate in its tone. 
& 
The Captate of The forces of the Con- 
: stitutionalists from Sa- 
the Capital hosts % ° 
onika took possession 
of Stamboul on the 23d with practically 
no opposition, and early the following 
morning crossed the bridge over the 
(rolden Horn to Pera, the foreign quar- 
ter of the city. The Young Turk lead- 
crs had assured the legations that they 
vould be protected in any event, and the 
‘rromise was made good. As fast as 
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each section of the city fell into their 
hands it. was policed by gendarmes, a 
thousand of whom had been brought 
from Macedonia for this purpose. Altho 
there was irregular fighting between in- 
dividuals, bands and companies in the 
streets and between the houses for most 
of the day, every precaution was taken 
by the soldiers to prevent foreigners 
from being injured even tho as specta- 
tors, photographers and newspaper cor- 
respondents they persisted in entering 
the danger zone. Major Enver Bey, 
who started the revolution of last July 
in Salonika, led the advance of the 
troops against the Yildiz Kiosk, and as 
he entered Pera he stationed a company 
of infantry to guard each legation. The 
only serious resistance was from the sol- 
diers at the Tash-kishla and Taxim bar- 
racks, between Pera and the Yildiz 
Kiosk. These were chiefly Salonikan 
chasseurs who had been brought to the 
capital and placed in the Sultan’s body- 
guard by the Young Turks in order to 
protect the interests of their party, but, 
alienated by city life and the atmos- 
phere of the court from their Mace- 
donian comrades, and seduced, as it is 
supposed, by the bribes of the Sultan, 
they had led in the mutiny which over- 
threw the power of the Young Turks in 
the capital two weeks ago. They were 
therefore regarded as traitors by the 
Salonikan troops and could expect little 
mercy from them. Artillery was brought 
to bear against the Taxim barracks and 
its walls were soon demolished. A flag 
of truce was waved from the barracks. 
but as the soldiers came forward to take 
possession they were, either thru treach- 
ery or some misunderstanding, met by 
heavy vollevs and suffered a consider- 
able loss. The attack was thereupon re- 
newed and the barracks captured. Those 
who refused to surrender were shot. It 
is reported that about five hundred 
men were killed during the day 
and as many more wounded. The 
garrison of the barracks in Scutari, op- 
posite Stamboul, numbering 4,000 men, 
refused to surrender and threatened to 
bombard and destroy the city if the army 
from Salonika took possession of it, but 
Chefket Pasha notified them that he was 
aware of the fact that they did not have 
enough ammunition to do much damage, 
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and that if they fired a shot he would 
carry the war into Asia and give them 
enough to attend to at home. Sixty big 
guns were placed into position to bear 
upon Scutari and a cruiser drawn up 
within range of the barracks and made 
ready for action, whereupon the garri- 
son surrendered. No attack was made on 
the Sultan’s palace at the Yildiz Kiosk, 
and on the following day this was peace- 
ably surrendered to the Constitutional- 
ists. It is said to have been the Sultan’s 
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The disturbed district extends around 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, from Latakia 
to Mersina, and 50 or 100 miles inland. 
The outbreak of fanaticism showed a 
striking coincidence with the reactionary 
movement in Constantinople instigated 
by the Sultan and it subsided gradually 
as the triumph of the Young Turks at 
the capital became known. Apart from 
this there is no direct connection estab- 
lished between the two movements. The 
conflict at Adana was started by the 








YILDIZ KIOSK. 


The palace of the Sultan of Turkey, now surrendered to the Young Turks from Salorika. 
Scutari, from which bombardment was threatened. i 


warships. 


express order that no defense of Yildiz 
Kiosk should be made. The garrison of 
4,000 Albanians was disarmed and 
marched out of the palace under escort 
of the Macedonian troops. The city is 
under martial law and no general dis- 
order is anticipated. 


& 


Almost all the cities and 
villages containing Arme- 
nian Christians in Cilicia 
have either suffered from attacks of the 
Mohammedans or are in great danger. 


Massacres in 
Asia Minor 


In tke distance is 
Between is the Bosphorus, on which are four Turkish 


shooting by an Armenian of three Turks, 


one of whom died. The Armenian was 
on the following evening beaten to death 
by a Mohammedan mob. The shops of 
both parties were closed and the Arme- 
nians appealed to the Governor for pro- 
tection. This was promised, whereupon 
the Turkish and Armenian leaders went 
thru the streets urging the reopening of 
the shops. Rioting, however, soon be- 
gan again and continued for three days. 
The Armenian quarter was looted and 
burned in spite of a stout defense. The 
two Americans, Rey. D. M, Rogers and 
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Rev. Henry Maurer, a Mennonite mis- 
sionary, were killed while trying to save 
the house of an aged Turkish woman. 
‘Lhe total number of lives lost in the en- 
suing series of massacres is not known, 
but is estimated at 25,000. In some 
cases the fanatical peasants have at- 
tacked Armenian villages and destroyed 
all the inhabitants, men, women and 
children, in the old Sdracenic manner. 
Hadjin, near Adana, has been besieged 
by Moslems from the surrounding coun- 
try for a week, many houses in the 
suburbs being burned. In Hadjin there 
are five defenseless American women 
missionaries—Miss Rose Lambert, Miss 
Virginia H. Billings, Dr. Elizabeth 
Hawley, Dr. Emily F. Richter and Miss 
Bowman. At Tarsus are many other 
missionaries, among them Miss Lizzie 
and Miss Adele Brewer, sisters of Jus- 
tice Brewer, of the Supreme Court. The 
mission at Tarsus is protecting 3,000 
refugees and is in great need of food 
and medicine. Several hundred houses 
have been burned in Tarsus and 50 or 
100 people killed. An urgent appeal has 
been sent out from the missionaries for 
money to provide for the native Chris- 
tians. Thousands of dollars a day are 
needed to provide for widows and or- 
phans and to furnish the destitute with 
immediate relief. At Antioch the pillage 
of the Armenian ‘quarter has been un- 
checked and many Armenians have been 
massacred. Deurtyul, an Armenian town 
of about 10,000 on the coast near Anti- 
och, is surrounded by Kurds and Cir- 
cassians and is in danger of being de- 
stroyed. The water and food supply has 
been cut off. A British warship visited 
the town for the purpose of attempting 
its relief, but the Governor refused to 
allow the landing of a party. French, 
British, German and Italian naval ves- 
sels are now in the gulf. The American 
Government has ordered the cruisers 
“North Carolina” and “Montana” to be 
sent from Guantanamo, Cuba, to Asia 


Minor. 
a 


The city of Tabriz, in north- 


The Relief eee: be s 
of Tabriz “ester Persia, which has 

for months been besieged by 
the Shah's troops, has a brief respite 
from its troubles. The British and Rus- 
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sian representatives at Teheran united 
in making serious representations to the 
Shah on the necessity of relieving the 
situation by a change of policy, and 
urged him to call a national assembly 
and adopt political reforms. Whether 
the Shah will consent to the restoration 
of the constitutional régime is yet un- 
certain, but he has authorized an indefi- 
nite armistice, during which supplies of 
food may be admitted to Tabriz. The 
Nationalists defending Tabriz were noti- 
fied of the armistice by the consuls and 
ceased fighting, but the Shah neglected 
to inform his troops of his action and 
they took advantage of the cessation of 
hostilities to seize an important position. 
The British and Russian legations have 
protested to the Shah against this viola- 
tion of the common usages of war. 
Satar Khan, leader of the Constitution- 
alist forces in Tabriz, tho hard prest, has 
stoutly refused to surrender, altho the 
distress inside the city on account of 
lack of food and other necessaries of life 
has been so great that the women have 
organized street demonstrations against 
his policy. Two foreigners in Tabriz 
have espoused his cause, Mr. Moore, an 
Irish newspaper correspondent, and 
H. C. Baskerville, an American teacher. 
The latter was killed in leading a forlorn 
hope against the besieging troops. In 
the sortie led by Baskerville 60 men 
were killed and 100 wounded, the party 
being practically annihilated during the 
charge. Of course, Moore and Basker- 
ville forfeited their claim on the protec- 
tion of the British and American gov- 
ernments by taking arms, but there are 
many missionaries and other foreigners 
in Tabriz for whom protection is neces- 
sary, and Russia is the only country 
which is prepared to intervene. Both 
the British and American governments 
have indirectly exprest their hope that 
Russia would send an expedition to Ta- 
briz and Russia is only too willing to 
comply. Two companies of Cossacks 
stationed at Julfa have crost the frontier 
for Tabriz, occupying the Persian towns 
along the route, in order to keep up com- 
munication with the Russian outposts. 
The leader of the expedition is General 
Sparsky, who a year ago led a punitive 
expedition into Persia. 
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The States and National Treaties 


BY GEORGE W. ALGER 


[This article presents a most important international difficulty, one which we have not 
neglected to consider editorially. The author, a leading New York lawyer, offers a thoro 


legal view of the case.—EpirTor.] 


N the discussion of the so-called Jap- 
| anese question in his inaugural ad- 
dress, Mr. Taft has at the very out- 
set of his administration undertaken to 
correct a very serious defect in the na- 
tional authority over the relations be- 
tween foreign government and our own 
when disturbed by the hostile action of 
State or municipal governments. He 
says, after discussing Asiatic immigra- 
tion and the diplomatic problems con- 
nected with it : 


“We must take every precaution to prevent, 
of failing that, to punish outbursts of race feel- 
ing among our people against foreigners of 
whatever nationality who have by our grant a 
treaty right to pursue lawful business here and 
to be protected against lawless assault or  in- 
jury. This leaves me to point out a serious 
defect in the present Federal jurisdiction which 
out to be remedied at once. Having assured 
to other countries by treaty the protection of 
our laws for such of their citizens or subjects 
as we permit to come within our jurisdiction, 
we now leave to a State or a city, not under 
the control of the Federal Government, the 
duty of performing our international obliga- 
tions in this respect. By proper legislation we 
may and we ought to place in the hands of the 
Federal Executive the means of enforcing the 
treaty rights of such aliens in the courts of the 
Federal Government. . . We cannot per- 
mit the possible failure of justice due to local 
prejudice in any State or municipal govern- 
ment to expose us to the risk of a war which 
might be avoided if Federal jurisdiction was 
asserted by suitable legislation by Congress and 
carried out by proper proceedings instituted by 
the Executive in the courts of the National 
Government.” 

If this proposal is met with appropri- 
ate Federal legislation, an important legal 
question of great difficulty, which has 
time and again caused complications in 
our relations with foreign powers, may 
be solved. 

What may be called the theoretical su- 
premacy of the national over the State 
government in relation to treaty rights of 
foreigners is firmly established. The con- 
stitution is clear on the subject and gives 
to the nation a grant of power, subject to 
few and as yet indefinite limitations over 
the whole subject of our relations with 
foreigners. The treaties entered into by 
the national government are a part of.the 
supreme law of the land, “and the judges 
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in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

As embodied in the declaration of the 
United States Supreme Court, the su- 
premacy of treaty rights over State laws 
is one of the oldest and best established 
of constitutional principles. The ques- 
tion first arose in that court in 1796 in 
Ware vs. Hylton with reference to the 
treaty of peace between this country and 
Great Britain which followed the War of 
Independence. A British subject sued 
citizens of Virginia on a debt contracted 
prior to the Revolution. The debtors 
pleaded that the debt had been abrogated 
by the war and confiscated by the State 
of Virginia as a war measure and that 
they, the debtors, had made part payment 
to the State on this debt. The British 
plaintiff replied, setting up his rights un- 
der the Treaty of 1783, asserting that 
this treaty was the supreme law of the 
land and therefore paramount to all State 
legislation, past and future. The United 
States Supreme Court sustained his con- 
tention and the action of the State of 
Virginia in confiscating the debt was held 
null and void. The case is an interesting 
one, not only in the principle it estab- 
lished, but because it is the only case in 
which John Marshall ever appeared as 
counsel before the court of which he was 
afterward to become the Chief Justice, 
he representing the defeated defendants. 
This case has been for over a century the 
leading authority on this branch of con- 
stitutional law. 

Various cases have arisen in compara- 
tively recent years construing State stat- 
utes purporting to limit the liberties of 
aliens, more particularly the Chinese and 
Japanese. A long series of these laws 
have from time to time been past, mainly 
in the Pacific Coast States. Among the 
statutes of this kind which have been held 
void as unlawfully interfering with treaty 
rights have been laws in Oregon forivid- 
ding the employment of Chinese labor on 
public works, and in California prohibit- 
ing corporations from employing Chinese 
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labor. Another California statute, nom- 
inally preventing debauched women from 
landing in the ports of the State, altho 
apparently general in its terms, was in 
reality aimed at al/ Chinese women. On 
that ground it was held void. In the 
Chinese queue case Justice Field held an 
ordinance of San Francisco to be invalid 
which provided that every person impris- 
oned in a county jail upon a criminal 
charge should have his hair “clipped to 
the uniform length of one inch from the 
scalp.” This was held invalid, because 
it denied equal protection under the laws 
to the Chinese, and because, as it was 
aimed at them as a particular class of 
aliens, it violated the treaty stipulations 
with China. State laws forbidding aliens 
to take title in fee to real estate have 
Leen repeatedly held invalid as interfer- 
ing with treaties with foreign nations. 
{n New York the section of her labor law 
which forbids employment of aliens on 
public works was held to be void as in- 
terfering with the treaty rights of Ital- 
ians. Numerous other cases have arisen 
and will continue to rise in which the su- 
premacy of the national treaty making 


power will be asserted over hostile State 


laws. Except as to matters relating to 
purely local affairs properly included un- 
der the State police power, exprest in 
statutes in character and purpose devised 
in good faith for the protection of the 
general health and welfare of the com- 
munity, there is no important limitations 
upon the treaty making power of the 
lederal Government and the supremacy 
of this government over State law in 
conflict with them. 

What may be described therefore as 
the theoretical supremacy of the Federal 
Constitution is not open to doubt. What 
is important today is the power of the 
l‘ederal Government to deal adequately 
and promptly with precisely such condi- 
tions as have recently threatened. our 
friendly relations with Japan in the pro- 
posed legislation in the Western States. 
Time and again this national Govern- 
ment has been put in embarrassing posi- 
tions by hostile demonstrations in or by 
the States against foreigners, which the 
Federal Government was not in a posi- 
tion to prevent, and for the consequences 
of which the foreign governments have 
looked to the nation for redress. 

At least three times the United States 


So1 


has been threatened with international 
difficulties thru the interference by the 
States with the treaty rights of foreign 
subjects. In 1837 arose the so-called 
“Caroline” affair. A steamboat of this 
name was engaged in transporting re- 
cruits to a rendezvous in Niagara River 
for cooperation with some Canadian in- 
surgents. An expedition was sent out from 
Canada against these insurgents which 
attacked this boat on the American 
shore, killing some of the crew and let- 
ting the boat itself go over the Niagara 
Falls. An international controversy arose 
between the United States and Great 
Britain over this affair, our government 
claiming that American territory had 
been invaded. While diplomatic adjust- 
ment between the nations was under’ way 
one McLeod, who had been in the Cana- 
dian expedition against the “Caroline 
was arrested in New Yorkand put on trial 
in the State courts for murder in having 
caused the death of one of the crew of 
this boat. McLeod obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus stating that he was en- 
gaged in a governmental act for the Brit- 
ish crown and that the matter was not 
one within the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of New York. The writ was dismissed 
by the State Court and McLeod sent back 
for trial. Great Britain immediately pre- 
sented the matter to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington and the note of the 
British minister contained some expres- 
sions which are worth repetition. 

“Neither can Her Majesty’s Government ad- 
mit for a moment the validity of the doctrine 
advanced by Mr. Forsyth (Secretary of State) 
that the Federal Government of the United 
States has no power to interfere in the matter 
in question, and that the decision thereof must 
rest solelv and entirely with the State of New 
York. With the particulars of the internal 
compact which may exist between the several 
States that compose the Union, foreign powers 
have nothing to do. Therefore when a 
foreign power has redress to demand for a 
wrong done to it by any State of the Union, it 
is to the Federal Government, and not to the 
separate State, that such Power must look for 
redress for that wrong. And such foreign 
Power cannot admit the plea that the separate 
State is an independent body over which the 
Federal Government has no power.” 

He closes his letter by the significant 
statement: 

“Her Majesty's Government entreats the 
President of the United States to take into his 
most deliberate consideration the serious na- 
ture of the consequences which must ensue from 
a rejection of this demand.” 
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Mr. Webster in his reply could find 
nothing to say, except in substance that 
the Courts of New York were courts of 
high character and whatever McLeod’s 
rights were, they would no doubt be suf- 
ficiently protected there. Fortunately for 
the international complication McLeod 
was acquitted, but the spectacle is scarce- 
ly edifying of the Federal Government 
awaiting anxiously the outcome of a trial 
by a court in which the Federal law 
officers had no standing, of a case which 
might involve the national in a foreign 
war. 

In 1851 came a further complication 
between the State and Federal authori- 
ties involving possible international 
trouble. A New Orleans mob, having 
heard of the execution of fifty young 
Americans in Havana who had taken 
part in the ill-starred Lopez expedition 
against Cuba, made an attack upon the 
Spanish Consulate and upon Spanish 
coffee houses and cigar shops. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was obliged 
to pay indemnity to the Spanish Consul, 
but declined to pay for the losses of 
Spanish subjects, claiming that these 
aliens had no greater right than the citi- 
zens of Louisiana, the State in which this 
affair occurred, and disclaiming for the 
Federal Government any responsibility. 
The Federal Government ultimately paid, 
however, indemnity to these subjects of 
Spain for the losses sustained by this 
New Orleans mob. 

In 1891, forty years later and again in 
New Orleans, occurred the so-called 
Mafia riots. Italians who had been ac- 
cused of complicity in Mafia outrages 
were taken by the mob and hanged. The 
Italian Government promptly demanded 
indemnity for the families of the men 
who had been killed. Friendly feeling 
between the two countries became so 
strained that diplomatic relations were 
practically suspended. Louisiana herself 
did nothing to punish those who took 
part in the lynching of these Italians, 
and in a suit brought in the United States 
Circuit Court by the heirs of one of the 
Italians against the city of New Orleans, 
a recovery of $5,000 was reversed on the 


‘Since the Caroline case this particular defect was 
remedied. A federal act was passed by which trials 
such as the McLeod case, in State Courts, can be 
prevented, the writ of habeas corpus in the Federal 
Courts being extended to cases where the imprisoned 
person claims that he is in custody in violation of a 
law or treaty of the United States. 
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ground that the city was not liable, there 
being no State statute which afforded a 
remedy. The treaty which then subsisted 
between this country and Italy professed 
to “guarantee to citizens of either nation 
in the territory of the other the most con- 
stant protection for the security of their 
persons and property.” The best that 
Mr. Blaine could say to the Italian Gov- 
ernment was: 

“If. it shall be found, as seems probable, that 
criminal proceedings can only be taken in the 
courts of Louisiana, the President can, in this 
direction, do no more than to urge upon the 
State officers the duty of promptly bringing the 
offenders to trial.” 

The attitude of the Italian Government 
toward this decision of the State Depart- 
ment is made clear by instructions of the 
Italian State Department to the Italian 
ambassador : 

“We are under the sad necessity of conclud- 
ing that what to every other government would 
be the accomplishment of simple duty is im- 
possible to the Federal Government. It is time 
to break off the bootless controversy. We 
have affirmed and we again affirm our right. 
Let the Federal Government reflect upon its 
side if it is expedient to leave to the mercy of 
each State of the Union, irresponsible to for- 
eign countries, the efficiency of treaties pledg- 
ing its faith and honor to entire nations.” 

Again the local lawlessness was paid 
for by the nation, and 125,000 francs 
given to Italy to make good to Italian 
subjects damages sustained at the hands 
of a mob whose outrages the nation had 
been unable by law either to prevent or 
redress. 

To foreign observers nothing could ap- 
pear more extraordinary than the recent 
spectacle of the President of the United 
States anxiously appealing to the Legis- 
lature of a State to respect the national 
faith pledged to Japan, and conducting 
to all intents and purposes a Federal lob- 
by against proposed State legislation 
which threatened to destroy the harmoni- 
ous relations of the nation with a foreign 
country. The campaign which President 
Roosevelt was obliged to conduct in Cali- 
fornia should be made unnecessary. 

‘When President Taft says: 

“By proper legislation we may and ought to 
place in the hands of the Federal Executive 
the means of enforcing the treaty rights of 
aliens in the courts of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” 


he is supported in his views by leading 
constitutional jurists who have time and 
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again asserted the propriety and consti- 
tutionality of such legislation. 

Professor Pomeroy, in his “Introduc- 
tion to the Constitutional Law of the 
United States,” in discussing the scope 
and extent of the executive function of 
the President in regulating foreign rela- 
tions, says: 

“There is here, as I believe, a mine of power 
which has been almost unworked, a mine rich 
in beneficent and most efficacious results. The 
President may and must manage the foreign 
relations; he may in the manner prescribed en- 
ter into treaties. Where the act is 
legislative in its nature, the Congress may legis- 
late; where the act is executive in its nature, 
the President may execute. But Congress may 
in aid of this function of the President, pass 
laws which are addressed directly to the sep- 
arate States, and which control the acts of 
their governments. The States have no inter- 
national status; but they may thru their gov- 
ernments, do such acts as endanger the for- 
eign relations of the nation; for these acts the 
Government is responsible to the foreign 
Power, and cannot evade the responsibility by 
asserting its want of control over the State. 
As the responsibility rests upon it, the power 
must belong to it.” 


It is this unworked “mine of power” 
to which Professor Pomeroy refers that 
President Taft seeks to have developed 


by the nation. It will not do to say in 
an argument against the development of 
that power that it may be unwisely used. 
It will not suffice to say that ill consid- 
ered treaties negotiated by the President 
and adopted by and with the consent of 
the Senate may imperil the white man’s 
supremacy in the West and jeopardize 
the life standard of American labor. It 
will not do to say in an argument against 
the existence of this power that its un- 
wise exercise may give the scum of Eu- 
rope in the industrial centers of the East 
a political standing dangerous to the eco- 
nomic and civic welfare of the manufac- 
turing States by putting the ballot in 
hands incapable of using it. Such argu- 
ments which are not infrequently made 
are properly addressed as arguments not 
against the logical and necessary exten- 
sion of the treaty enforcing power, but 
against unwise treaties and bad naturali- 
zation laws. The treaty making power is 
a great but necessarily national power. 
it may no doubt like other great powers 
be unwisely exercised. But as Judge 
Gray says in writing the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in Fong Yue Ting 
against the United States: 

“The only government of this country which 


other nations recognize or treat with is the 
Government of the Union, and the only Amer- 
ican flag known thruout the world is the flag 
of the United States.” 

The flag of the United States must be 
respected not only abroad but at home, 
not only by foreign nations, but by the 
several States. In our relation with for- 
eign governments congressional action is 
necessary to produce this desired result. 
As Mr. Charles Henry Butler in his 
learned and valuable work on “The 
Treaty Making Power of the United 
States” has well said: 

“The question of responsibility on the part 
of the Federal Government for violations of 
treaties by the action or neglect of the States 
is not only a very serious one but one which 
sooner or later will give rise to controversy 
between this Government and foreign Powers, 
which will eventually be the subject of inter- 
national arbitration. So long as the States are 
prohibited from negotiating with foreign Pow- 
ers, those Powers will naturally insist that the 
United States shall itself assume all obliga- 
tions which may arise from treaty violations, 
as it is the only power that can deal directly 
or indirectly with the foreign Powers whose 
interests are affected; while, however, it is a 
matter of complete indifference to any foreign 
Power having a grievance against the United 
States, whether the National Government has 
or has not the internal power of enforcing 
compliance with the treaty stipulation by the 
séparate States, or of compelling those States 
to reimburse it for loss resulting from such 
violation, it is a matter of great importance tu 
the United States individually and collectively 
that our foreign relations and the settlement 
of all disputes arising under treaties, no mat- 
ter what may be the occasion thereof, should 
be entirely controlled by the National Govern- 
ment, in order that no single State may involve 
the entire country in international complica- 
tions.” 

The propriety and necessity of legisla- 
tion such as the President proposes in 
his Inaugural cannot fairly be questioned. 
It involves no recurring phrase of the 
States rights doctrine. The bogies of 
centralization of power or executive des- 
potism cannot fairly or with a show of 
reason be raised against making actual 
and complete an authority granted to the 
nation in express terms in the Federal 
Constitution. The duty of keeping faith 
with foreign powers is not a local mat- 
ter for States or cities to observe or dis- 
regard. The peace of the whole country, 
its harmonious relations with the nations 
of the world demand that the national 
power to keep treaties shall be as effica- 
cious and as certain as the power to make 
them. 

New Yor« City. 





Operatic Achievements 


Oscar Hammerstein has gone to 
Europe to engage more singers for his 
next season, which is to be much busier 
even than the very busy past season. 
His biggest success has been Richard 
Strauss’s “Salome,” which was sung ten 
times. No wonder that he is trying to 
induce Strauss to come over next season 
for a time to conduct both “Salome” and 
his new opera, “Elektra,” which is to be 
produced in the opening week. He needs 
a new conductor, and a great one at that. 
Strauss, should he come, would not be 
likely to direct anything but his own 
operas. There have been rumors regard- 
ing Messager, the popular operetta com- 
poser, at present one of the directors of 
the Grand Opera in Paris; and he seems 
to be willing to come if he can get leave. 
The Paris Opéra is not paying expenses, 
and he would be glad to escape. - He is 
rated high among conductors, and Ham- 
merstein might do worse than get him 
as his first aid. 

The departure of Campanini, tho de- 
plorable, was inevitable. In some respects 
he was a man of the Seidl type—a hard 
worker, ready to toil ten or twelve hours 
a day, and enthusiastically devoted to his 
tasks. But he was inclined to overwork 
the artists, and he wanted to be absolute 
boss—to dictate the repertory as well as 
the singers. Hammerstein would not 
stand this, all the less because Campanini 
favored the Italian operas and singers, 
and the public had shown an unmistak- 
able preference for the French half of 
the show. So the two men parted. With 
Messager, the French would be likely to 
preponderate still more next season. 

Apart from the German “Salome” 
(which was sung in French), the most 
popular operas at the Manhattan proved 
to be three French operas, “Thais,” “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” and “The Juggler of 
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Notre Dame,” and the Italian “Lucia” ; 
each of which was sung seven times. 


“Lucia” is the opera in which the public 


loves Tetrazzini most. She also helped 
“Traviata” to five performances; but it 
is noteworthy that even she, the most 
popular of colorature singers, could not 
rescue the Bellini operas. “I Puritana” 
was sung only twice, and “Sonnam- 
bula” three times. This fickleness of the 
public made the fickle Hammerstein lose 
his faith in Italian opera and pin it on 
the Parisian products. 

Mary Garden has more than held her 
own, and the baritone, Renaud, has be- 
come as great a favorite as if he were 
a tenor—an unusual thing. “Thais” and 
“The Juggler” owe quite as much of 
their popularity to him as to Mary Gar- 
den—if not more, and he is the soul of 
the “Tales of Hoffmann.” For his sake 
“Don Giovanni” will be revived the first 
week of next season, and he will also be 
heard as lago and in one or two Wag- 
ner operas. Miss Labia will be the 
Elektra in the Strauss opera instead of 
Miss Garden, who doubtless thinks that 
one Strauss opera is enough of a strain 
for one season. There is a story that at 
a rehearsal of this opera Strauss stopped 
his 125 musicians and told them to play 
louder, because at one place he “distinct- 
ly heard the voices on the stage.” A 
wag, no doubt, invented this anecdote; 
but it hits the nail on the head. 


st 
At the Metropolitan 


There was almost as much politics as 
music at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the past season. . The fact that 
the “administrative manager,’ Andreas 
Dippel, got considerably more praise in 
the newspapers for his share in improv- 
ing the performances than the “general 
manager,” Giulio Gatti-Casazza, got. 
aroused ill feeling in some quarters, and 
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attempts were made to get rid of the 
too-popular Dippel. But this was found 
to be impossible ; it would have been like 
discharging a man for doing his work 
too well, and would have made the 
directors a butt of ridicule. So peace 
was patched up and Dippel remains. 
Next season, however, he will have con- 
trol of some of the French operas, espe- 
cially at the New Theater, while his 
partner will superintend some of the 
Wagner operas, notably “Lohengrin,” 
which is to have a brilliant revival. 

It is owing to Mr. Dippel’s rare mana- 
gerial ability that the Wagner operas 
have again become as profitable as they 
used to be. For a year or two it looked 
as if he would have to play second fiddle 
to Puccini, but now he is at the head 
again. He had thirty-four perform- 
ances, while Puccini had twenty-six, and 
Verdi twenty-four. This achievement 
is the more remarkable because it cannot 
be denied that the casts in some cases 
were inferior to those of some preceding 
seasons. .What made up for this was 
the improvements in orchestra, chorus, 
ensemble and stage management. 

Apart from the Wagner operas, Dippel 
won a big success with the Bohemian 
opera, “The Bartered Bride”; but D’Al- 
bert’s “Tiefland” did not do well enough 
to ensure a place for itself in next year’s 
repertory. Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s successes 
were due chiefly to the admirable work 
of the conductor he brought with him 
from Milan, Mr. Toscanini; under him 
“Aida,” “Madama Butterfly” and “Fal- 
staff” were given in a magnificent man- 
ner. 

There were 143 performances at the 
Metropolitan and 116 at the Manhattan, 
making a total of 259. That seems a 
goodly number for one town, yet it will 
be far exceeded next season; but it is not 
likely that we shall hear again two of the 
novelties brought over by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza; namely, “Le Villi” and “La 
Wally.” One of the Wagner operas, 
“Gotterdammerung,” was brought out 
under the direction of Mr, Toscanini, who 
proved that he can enter into the spirit 
of the greatest German master as thoroly 
as into that of Verdi or Puccini. The 
‘ther Wagner operas, excepting “Tris- 
tan,” were under Mr. Hertz, whose pop- 
ularity is ever growing. Mr. Mahler dis- 
tinguished himself by the admirable man- 


ner in which he conducted “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” “Fidelio,” “Tristan,” and, 
particularly also, Mozart’s “Figaro,” with 
Geraldine Farrar, Sembrich and Eames. 
Miss Farrar fortunately remains, but 
Mmes. Sembrich and Eames have left us, 
and we shall never hear another “Fig- 
aro” equal to that of this season. Mme. 
Nordica fortunately has been re-engaged 
for the Wagner operas, and it is likely 
that Mme. Calvé also will be heard again. 
The Metropolitan needs big names. 
Apart from the departure of Sem- 
brich and Eames, the most regrettable in- 
cident of the Metropolitan season was 
the disablement, during its last month, of 
Caruso. When a man can earn $55,000 
in one year by singing into a talking ma- 
chine, and about $150,000 more by sing- 
ing on the stage, the temptation to over- 
do must be enormous. Caruso suc- 
cumbed to it, and it is not likely that he 
will appear in public again before next 
autumn. Those best informed do not 
fear any permanent impairment. He is 
simply being punished for indiscretion, as 
was Jenny Lind when Manuel Garcia 
told her: ‘It would be useless to teach 
you, miss; you have no voice left.” But 
he did teach her, and her voice came 
back, more beautiful than ever. Let us 
hope the same of Enrico Caruso. 
Should he fail to return, it is not at all 
likely that the Italian performances 
would continue to predominate, as they 
did during the past season, when there 
were 73 of Italian works, as against 45 
of German.and 19 of French. Of the 
nine novelties promised, only four were 
given. This is an old story, and, com- 
pared with the past, keeping a managerial 
promise nearly one-half is a good deal; 


_ but in this case even more would have 


been done had it not been for the many 
extra performances in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington during the New 
York season, which made rehearsing im- 


possible. 
s&s 


Mahler, Nordica and Wullner 


It is because of the growing difficulty 
of securing a sufficient number of re- 
hearsals that Mr. Mahler hesitates to re- 
main one of the conductors at the Met- 
ropolitan. He is now at the head of the 
reorganized Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
as such he can have all the rehearsals he 
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wants, the expenses being paid by a 
group of wealthy music lovers. To give 
the Philharmonic subscribers a foretaste 
of what is to come next season, two extra 
concerts were given at which Mr. Mahler 
conducted, among other things, Beetho- 
ven’s seventh and ninth symphonies, with 
a spirit that made them seem practically 
new. He will conduct at least forty Phil- 
harmonic concerts next winter and 
spring, the usual eight pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts, and, besides these, Beetho- 
ven and historic cycles, and a Sunday 
afternoon series. For the first time in its 
long history the 


epoch in our musical annals. He came 
over to appear in perhaps a dozen con- 
certs, and remained to give eighty. He 
showed that German songs on the con- 
cert stage can be sung so as to arouse 
as much enthusiasm as Italian arias in the 
opera house sung by a Caruso. Consid- 
ering the poor quality of his voice, his 
achievement is, indeed, simply miracu- 
lous. 

It has often been pointed out—Mme. 
Sembrich spoke of it just before she left 
America—that an opera singer today, if 
she would succeed, must be an actress as 

well as a vocalist. 





Philharmonic will 
also be heard in 
other cities, like 
Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s New York 
Symphony Orches- 
tra, concerning the 
future plans of 
which no definite 
statement has yet 
been made. 

One of the most 
notable of recent 
concerts was a 
song recital given 
in Carnegie Hall 
by Mme. Nordica, 
who demonstrated 
that her voice is 
still in its prime. 
It was owing to 
the enthusizsm 
aroused on this oc- 
casion that the two 





Geraldine Farrar 
owes her brilliant 
success quite as 
much to her acting 
as to her singing, 
and Mary Garden 
owes hers almost 
entirely to her dra- 
matic instincts. 
One can _ under- 
stand this in the 
case of the operatic 
stage, but on the 
concert stage it re- 
mained for Dr. 
Willner to show 
what an  extraor- 
dinary advantage 
it is for the singer 
to be also an actor. 
Not that he makes 
obtrusive gestures ; 
these would be out 
of place; but he 
enters into the 








managers of the 
Metropolitan 
promptly called on 
her and engaged her for the next opera 
season. Her voice is as luscious as ever, 
and she is one of the few artists who can 
apply the true bel canto to the singing of 
Wagner. She is also one of the few vo- 
calists who, in the delivery of a song at a 
concert, make the audience cognizant of 
the mood of the poem to which the music 
is set. 

In this respect the great American 
prima donna reminds one of Wiillner—if 
somewhat less *eloquent in her delivery, 
she has the advantage over him of a much 
more agreeable voice. As for Dr. Will- 
ner, his coming to America will mark an 


EMIL CARLSEN. 


spirit of the poems 
in a way possible 
only to one who, like himself, was once 
an actor. The lesson should not be lost 
on the thousands of young Americans 
who wish to earn fame and fortune on 
the concert stage. 


a 
Emil Carlsen at Bauer-Folsome’s 


We spoke last month of a fine picture 
by this artist at the Academy exhibition 


called “Surf.” Mr. Carlsen has been 
holding an exhibition of pictures for 
three weeks at the above mentioned gal- 
lery, and we believe has established there- 
with a lasting reputation among those 
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who frequent such displays. The sixteen 
pictures include seascapes pure and sim- 
ple, pictures from Venice, “A Woodland 
Scene,” “Fishing Boats Going to Sea,” 
and a “still life” called “Study of a 
Carved Panel.” It is in the large pic- 
tures of the sea that Mr. Carlsen lives up 
to his Danish blood, in the presentation 
of what may be called his own seas. His 
nature seems to be hardly sensuous 
enough to convince us when he treats oi 
Venice, especially with Turner in our 
minds, and, altho his studies in any di- 
rection must always be interesting to the 
student on account of their quality, we 
shall come back to his vast seas and skies 
if we wish to be at home with the man in 
the fullness of his power. “Moonlight 
on Kattegat”’ is a sublime and entrancing 
picture ; some lucky person has purchase:l 
it. Two of the other pictures were also 
sold. 
& 


Other Galleries 
“Ten 


The exhibition of American 


Painters” at the Montross Gallery was: 


not as generally interesting as their last 
year’s effort; in fact, it might be de- 
scribed as dull and lacking inspiration. 
Every one knows the “Ten” can paint. 

Mr. Louis Loeb has a retrospective ex 
hibit at the Macbeth Gallery, and the 
prospect is a little agitating. Has Mr. 
Loeb aimed beyond the strength of his 
right arm? How often has he made more 
than an “outer” below the bull’s-eye? 
Has he always been sincere? And was 
he the right person to paint such a poet 
as Israel Zangwill? These are questions 
that trouble us when we look down the 
vista of Mr. Loeb’s artistic endeavor. 
One more query, Are these “retrospects” 
to become epidemic? Marathons are in 
the air just now, but shall we see Water- 
loos ? 

Mr. Childe Hassam has also shown re- 
cently some studies made in Eastern Ore- 
gon; they might be useful to an illus- 
trator, 

It may be interesting to mark the ar- 
tistic events of the year with the idea in 
our minds of their effect on the art- 
loving public. 

Just before Christmas Mr. H. O. Tan- 
ner, the negro painter, came over from 
Paris with a number of pictures which 
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by their excellence had won for him the 
respect and admiration of the picture-lov- 
ing public in that city. His subjects were 
drawn from Biblical stories, and were 
rendered with an intensity of spiritual in- 
sight, with regard to the characters of 
the dramatis persone, we believe, never 
before seen in the art of the painter. The 
vision was so clear that it conveyed an 
instant impression of truth, the technique 
excellent, and the background studied 
from the country in which the scenes 
were laid. A charge of 50 cents was 
made for admission. The galleries were 
rarely if ever crowded. 

At the Academy exhibition a little 
later appeared a sculptured group called 
“The Blind,” by Lorado Taft, a psycho- 
logical study of the greatest interest and 
beauty, handled with great breadth and 
masterly in composition. It caused no 
sensation. 

Suddenly, without any great flourish 
of trumpets, the lights were turned up 
at the Hispanic Society’s Gallery and the 
works of Sorolla of Batista were offered 
to the public for inspection free. The 
brilliant technical merits of the work 
shown, some 300 canvases great and 
small, as well as the charm of the man, 
seen thru his point of view of the human 
life he chose to paint, entirely suited the 
spirit of New York. There seemed to 
be little that the average visitor could not 
appreciate, so that it became a craze to 
see Sorolla, and fashion turned out in the 
evenings to bask in his sunshine and di- 
gest its dinner. The note or two of 
pathos among the pictures was just suffi- 
cient to cause people to turn with pleas- 
ure to the sport of sea bathing under a 
brilliant sky, or the almost equal gratifi- 
cation of watching some one else work. 
The whole show was a great success. 

On the other hand, the German exhibi- 
tion was not so easily understood. The 
pictures, with few exceptions, did not 
suggest beauty at first glance, while re- 
flection and digestion revealed a wrest- 
ling of the spirit among the best men and 
an endeavor to express an idea. 

The message of the Germans was not 
received with any great enthusiasm bv 
the average person interested in art. 

Concerning the work of Arthur B. Da- 
vies, most art lovers are quite decided; 
they either ridicule or wholly admire. 
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The two camps seem to split upon the 
drawing of his figures. Those who dis- 
approve do so because they require the 
academic drawing of the figures to which 
they are accustomed. The worshipers 
find something in the individuality of ex- 
pression. They would not change a sin- 
gle brush stroke made by the artist, be- 
cause they feel the presence of a master 
mind at work. Those who are acquaint. 
ed with the artist know that he can draw 
as academically correctly as any one. 

Davies is a prophet and a revolution- 
ist. His exhibitions will always be an 
event: 


“We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems.” 
Would such a quotation apply to Bou- 
guereau? 


& 


The Grolier Exhibition 


The Grolier Exhibition, which began 
on April 16th and continues until May 
8th, is concerned with the work of the 
late Edwin Davis French, 1851-1906. 
Following an earlier exhibition of Mr. 
French’s work at the Lenox Library, 
the present Grolier showing is a much 
larger and better selected showing. Mr. 
French is best known from his work as 
a book plate engraver, but that his talent 
was not confined to this rather narrow 
field is made manifest from the many ex- 
amples of his work in other fields that 
found a deserved place in the Grolier Club 
galleries. A most interesting feature of 
the present exhibition lies in the massing 
of a number of Mr. French’s plates in 
several states, showing the development 
of the plate in the artist’s hands. Much 
of the success of the French Exhibition 
is due to the assistance rendered by Ira 
H. Brainerd, the author of “Edwin Davis 
French,” a memorial, privately printed in 
1908. Included in the exhibition are a 
number of engravings made by Mr. 
French for the Editions de Luxe, issued 
by William Loring Andrews. Those who 
are interested in book plates should not 
miss seeing the present Grolier Exhibi- 
tion. 
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A very interesting collection of Chi- 
nese paintings belonging to Professor 
Isaac Taylor Headland, of Peking Uni- 
versity, was on view at the galleries of 
Pratt Institute, from April 6th to April 
17th, inclusive. There is a very marked 
difference between these Chinese paint- 
ings and the Japanese work in a similar 
field with which we have become more 
or less familiar in recent years. The 
Headland Collection was particularly 
strong in landscape and figure work. 
Some of the pictures were made up of 
a series of panels each complete in it- 
self and yet forming a fractional part of 
a large group. One of the numbers was 
a tiger produced by means of finger 
marks. The coarser lines were the re- 
sult of thumb marks and the finer lines 
were produced thru the agency of the 
finger nails, the whole forming a most 
excellent representation of a tiger. 


Many of the pictures were naturally 
under the strong influence of Chinese 
folk lore. 

Following the exhibition of the Sorolla 
paintings, the Hispanic Society showed 


a collection of paintings by Ignacio Zu- 
loaga and the Members’ Spring Exhibi- 
tion at the National Arts Club, began on 
April 15th and will continue until May 
8th. 

The Guild of Book Workers, Third 
Annual Exhibition and Sale of the work 
of members began at the Old Tiffany 
Studios on April 20th, and continued 
until the 24th. The exhibition included 
illuminating, printing, binding, type, 
tools, book covers, and book plates. 

At the Anderson Art Galleries painter 
etchings, engravings and objects of art, 
including those belonging to the estate 
of the late Clarence Cook were shown 
from April roth to April 27th. 

At the Keppel Gallery the exhibition, 
which began on April 8th and continues 
until May 4th, included engravings after 
Watteau, Lancret, Pater, Chardin, 
Boucher, Van Loo, Fragonard, and other 
artists of the XVIII Century in France. 

The Forest Press, at 51 West Tenth 
street, has taken over the old Japanese 
prints, formerly shown by Mr. Bolton 
Coit Brown, and is continuing the exhibi- 
tion of a number of color prints by Hiro- 
shige. Toyokuni I, Utamaro, Kunisada, 
Yeizan, Hokusai, Toyokuni IT, etc. 
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Drama 


The dramatic season has been disap- 
pointingly commonplace ; even in the mat- 
ter of its revivals there has been noth- 
ing traditionally important, unless we 
measure the rarity of “King John” with 
the more frequent presentation of “Riche- 
lieu.” Plays have dropped one by one 
from public notice, only to be superseded 
prematurely by the spring and early 
summer. supply of musical comedy, such 
as De Angelis in “The Beauty Spot” and 
Hitchcock in “The Mascot.” Comedies 
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a social code. In such a theme there is 
opportunity for some sharp truths, where 
the natural.woman confounds the social 
leaders; but unless this is done with a 
forceful understanding of all that comes 
under the inclusive term “unrest,” it will 
lack conviction. “The Return of Eve” 
did not have carrying power of soul, tho 
it played lightly with the social problem. 
Had the dramatist been capable of it, an 
effective play might have been made 
from a knowledge of society “over the 
teacups” and Huxley’s discussion of “nat- 
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intended for fall production have been 
rushed on to fill gaps, and other plays 
have forestalled acknowledged successes 
on the road. The season has had a strug- 
gle to keep alive. 

Miss Bertha Galland in Lee Wilson 
Dodd’s “The Return of Eve” remained 
but a short while; the vehicle was diffi- 
cult, inherent in the very contrast which 
exists between a state of nature and the 
limitations of modern society, subject to 


“AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME.” 


ural rights.” 
open. 

Mr. Sothern’s essayal of the réle of 
Richelieu not only forced comparison 
with Booth, but in the careful, painstak- 
ing reading of his lines clearly indicated 
his conscientious reproduction of a re- 
membered model. We all know what to 
expect when Bulwer is given us on the 
stage—a romance which is out of fashion 
now ; theatrical trickery such as the aside, 


The opportunity is. still 
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the soliloquy, the outburst of poetic pas- 
sages, and the habit of lingering upon the 
most cant phrases; then again one is al- 
ways sure of the stereotyped turbulence 
of the stream of true love. As Mr. Soth- 
ern hurdled over familiar passages such 














MISS DORIS KEANE, 
Clyde Fitch calls ‘‘My 
comedy.” 


In what Mr. most serious 


as “the pen is mightier than the sword,” 
or “there is no such word as fail,” it was 
easy to see among the audience the older 
generation nudging the younger genera- 
tion to note what had thrilled them in 


‘lays gone by. It is almost a repudiation 
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of Ibsen to have Sothern at one theater 
and Mantell at another assuming the 
robes of the cardinal—almost a reversion 
of types in these modern times. Never- 
theless, Bulwer, however over-romantic, 
created excellent acting parts ; no one has 
successfully competed with him in ‘the 
portraiture of Richelieu, which from the 
mechanics of art is rich ; hence Macready, 
Booth and Henry Irving found in the 
role marked satisfaction. 

Mr. Sothern withstood comparison 
well ; we preferred his little side readings 
and shadings to his “set” speeches; yet 
there was nothing distinctively his in the 
rendering ; he even adhered to the old- 
time custom of marking the emotional 
value of scenes by musical accompani- 
ment. It was as tho he had wilfully 
stepped back several decades in dramatic 
history so as to uphold tradition in all its 
out-of-place methods. Mr. Sothern is 
not only ambitious, but he is satisfying on 
the whole. That he attempts what he 
does is to his credit, but we hope he will 
not lose sight of the fact that above all 
he is a comedian; each year he attempts 
to widen the breach between himself and 
his natural talents. If the New Theater 
contemplates presenting him in a revival 
of “Coriolanus,” they should remember 
that his abilities are best suited to Villon 
and Dundreary. 

Two plays have come to our notice 
which we gladly comment upon; it was 
at first hard for us to take seriously the 
jingo element permeating Major Guy du 
Maurier’s “An Englishman’s Home’— 
the play which upset the British Isles; 
but im toto, it deserves warm commenda- 
tion, because of its frank melodrama, its 
hardly logical crisis, its tragic undercur- 
rent of truth, and its satiric application 
to English army conditions. 

The other play is J. Hartley Manners’s 
adaptation from the German of “The 
House Next Door,” a most excellent 
comedy, played in almost cameo fashion 
by Mr. J. E. Dodson. “The House Next 
Door” is the home of the refined Jew, who 
is a man and a citizen as well as a racial 
representative. When the curtain finally 
(drops, it shows Sir John on his way next 
door to make all well, after stormy 
scenes in which he has shown himself far 
less a gentleman than the Jew. At times 
the playwright is inclined to cartoon just 
a little, to lav on color over thick. Such, 





for example, is the 
fault of the scene 
where Sir John, 
longing for a breath 
of Christian atmos- 
phere, finds his wife 
reading Zangwill, 
his daughter playing 
Rubinstein, his son 
engaged by Ham- 
merstein, and the 
like. But so persis- 
tently does “The 
Children of the 
Ghetto” come in his 
path, that in sheer 
desperation he de- 
termines to read the 
book. 

Mr. Dodson plays 
the role excellently ; 
he comes as near 
Mr. Mansfield in the 
perfectness of his 
detail as any contein- 


porary ; it is a portraiture which gives us 
encouragement and which makes us wel- 
come the return to the metropolitan stage 
The managers have 


of so good an actor. 


certainly forestalled 
Zangwill’s “Melting 
Pot” with a success- 


ful piece; its one 
weak spot is in, Sir 
John’s sudden tem- 
pering of his “Jew 
hate.” 

Mr. Clyde Fitch is 
a dramatist we have 
always with us and 
at present there are 
two of his plays on 
the boards. We con- 
tinually go to see 
him with a_ strong 
desire to alter, or at 
least to enrich, our 
last impression of 
him. He is an 
American. play- 
wright of vast re- 
sources, but he mav 
hardly be said to do 
them full justice. 
No one has a keener 
dramatic sense of 
life than Mr. Fitch, 
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“A Woman’s Way,” Hackett 


In 


Y 


riage.” 


BERTHA GALLAND, 
“The Return of Eve.’ 


Theater. 


gol 


b .t his “habit” limits 
his expression con- 
tinually. “The 
Bachelor” is the old 
story of a man fall- 
ing in love with his 
stenographer; it is 
embedded in little 
hackneyed detail 
that detracts from 
the rdle in which 
Mr. Charles Cherry 
“stars”; it is a light 
treatment of the old 
saying that bachelors 
are selfish animals 
after all; it is full of 
“bits” that are wast- 
ed because of no 
permanent substance 
to hold them to- 
gether. 

Such is the under- 
lying weakness of 
“The Happy Mar- 


At a crucial moment, when the 


wife confesses to her old nurse that she 
intends to leave her husband, when tHe 
nurse decides to go with her mistress, the 


faithful old body 
says: “This is where 
I pray hard.” 
“Yes,” replies Mrs. 
Thornton, in true 
litchean style, “but 
pack first.” This 
represents Mr. 
Fitch’s tendency to 
dodge the issue; his 
subjects are often 
larger than his treat- 
ment, and by the 
fragmentary flashes 
we realize that he 
sees the sexual, the 
social tragedies of 
life, even tho he frit- 
*ters them away. 
“The Happy Mar- 
riage’ borders on 
direct preaching 
also; we have heard 
before on our stage 
the plea that lack of 
sympathy on _ both 
sides may be over- 
come by mutual 
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compromise; Mr. Fitch is not  sat- 
isfied with the possibility that his sit- 
uations will convey this truth to the audi- 
ence ; he almost holds up the action while 
he tosses across the footlights a diatribe 
against the evil, and a suggestion as to 
the possible remedy. There are Fitch 
touches to the dialog, both feminine and 
local,. and Edwin Arden acquits himself 
adequately ; his work is earnest and dig- 
nified. But Miss Doris Keane in the role 
of jealous wife was totally miscast; she 
exhibited no depth of understanding, no 
maturity of ideas which a five years’ mar- 
ried life, Nora to the contrary, would 
have inculcated.. Her efforts were mark- 


ed by youthful mannerisms which woul: 


be well to correct before it'is too late. 
Miss Keane has had opportunities by 
which she should have profited. 

In retrospect, we are met with diffi- 
culty in indicating the season’s notable 
features ; “What Every Woman Knows” 
has been distinctive, but not excep- 
tional; it will rank with Barrie's 
“Professor’s Love Story.” Notable 
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has been the absence of Ibsen this 
year, giving rise to the speculation 
as to public interest in the Norwe- 
gian. A certain amount of coarseness 
has been exhibited during the season 
which had better not have been, but, how- 
ever weak the accomplishment, the activ- 
ity of the American dramatist particular- 
ly has been encouraging. Sheldon’s 
“Salvation Nell,” Moffitt’s “The Battle,” 
Hurlbert’s “The Fighting Hope,” Klein’s 
“The Third Degree” have had success; 
while “The Gentleman from Mississippi” 
and “The Man from Home” bid fair to 
run into: the summer months. Rural 
comedy has been ably represented by 
Mrs. Edith Ellis in her pleasant piece, 
“Mary Jane’s Pa,” while “The Devil,” 
let loose over the theatrical circuit, lost 
his grip.. Apart from the repertory work 
of Miss Marlowe, Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
Mantell, perhaps the largest individual 
success may be credited to Mr. William 
Faversham in “The World and His 
Wife.” The season has just maintained 
its average level. 


On “First and Last Things”’ 


To H. G. Wells 
BY JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


You, a philosopher and famous, choose, 

You put it, to believe that death ends all; 

Save that the Species (with a capital) 

Goes marching on in Brobdingnagian shoes, 

Elate, along skull-paved, broad avenues 

Unto some foreordained Valhalla hall, 

Where girls are “fair and most divinely tall,” 

And god-like boys hold altruistic views: 

And then?—But let that pass. Suppose, for 
you, 

Famous and a philosopher, to live, 

Once life has given the best life has‘to give, 

Were irksome; yet for us that never knew 

Fame, us whose fair dreams never can come 
true, 

Who failed, or fell,—what cheer? 
liative : 


What pal- 


We ask, indeed, not any palliative 

For truth; but when you blandly urge the view 

Which leaves us comfortless, and will it true, 

And praise it, that we cannot all forgive,— 

We who have somehow missed our chance—to 
live! ; 

We would not whimper to the winds, or chew 

The lotus of illusion; we, as you, 

Would sift all things, tho hope slip thru the 
sieve: \ 

And if we are worm-bitten leaves that fall— 

We others—by our rotting to infuse 

Into next season's foliage fairer hues, 

Profuser sap,—so be it: death ends all! 

But shall the cankered, bruised leaf, grateful, 
call 


Life good, or that which made it live excuse? 
New York Ciry. 





! A Call on My Washwoman 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


ES, it’s comforble. That is, I should 
say yes ma’am. Quite comforble. 
They’s just us two; not countin’ 
my dead babies. I had such a many ba- 
bies. None of ’em ever'lived more’n a 
year or thereabouts. Soon’s one’d go 
another’d come. Lord, Lord, such a lots 
of people goes to waste, that-a-way. 
Takin’ all the long journey out o’ the 
darks to get here and sort o’ losin’ heart 
at first glimpse and just hurryin’ back. 
It aint reely worth the trouble o’ bein’ 
born, is it? 

Somehow, I aint never quite buried 
them babies I had. I never honed for 
children, nohows. I couldn’t understand 
what on earth the Lord meant to let ’em 
come. There wan’t usually victuals 
enough for me and my husband, let alown 
crowdin’. Looked like.He sort o’ fer- 
got and let °em come and got scared and 
snatched ’em back quick. I allus give 


Him proper praise for rememberin’ in 


time, ‘fore they got old enough to go 
hungry 

But seems like I can’t let ’em stay dead. 
Wherever we lived, and it looks like 
we’re pretty much on the hunt for a place 
to live, usually, wherever we live them 
little dead babies goes too. Soon’s the 
first night comes and I put out the lamp, 
there’s all them little, little babies! 

Sometimes it near about crazes me. 
There wa’nt but one ever lived long 
enough to learn to talk any, and there 
they all are, waitin’ to be took up and 
hugged. And I'll hear that one that 
-_ talk just blabbin’, “Ma-ma, ma- 

’ and I’ll hear her bits of feet goin’ 
pitty- pat, pitty- pat. 

Sometimes I just can’t bear it, and I 
say right out, “For Christ’s sake, 
= you stay in Heaven and leave me 

But it ain’t a mite o’ use. And I just 
ups and takes ’em all to bed with me and 
the littlest one has his hand in my bosom, 
huntin’, and my heart’s just like a fiddle 
with them baby fingers pullin’ at the 
strings. Why, don’t you know, ma’am? 
Didn’t you never have a baby ? Don’t 


you know how your heart takes to swell- 
in’ and breakin’ when a dead baby’s hand 
is in your bosom and a dead baby’s 
mouth’s huntin’ your breast? 

You didn’t? You aint never had a 
baby? Lord, Lord, what mistakes this 
life do make! Here you might have had 
all o’ mine, almost, and raised ’em nice 
and decent, like folks; and J got ’em all 
and you never got none. Lord, Lord, 
such a pity to waste good human bein’s 
that fashion. 

I expect you aint never been poor, too: 

reel poor. Like this, say. It’s right high 
up, but it’s better’n a basement in a lit- 
tle Jew faced alley. “Jew faced?” Don’t 
you understand? Where the houses sort 
o’ bolsters each other up and they’s a big 
factry one side and the smokestack drib- 
bles sut and smoke and the big sutty fac- 
try sort o’ scowls down on them houses. 
I allus called it “Jew faced”; dark and 
bushy eyebrows, scowlin’. 
» This, now, way up heres, why, it’s 
splendid! I don’t mind them stairs, for 
when I'm through climbin’, why, here I 
am. No smoke’s up here, suttin’ every- 
thing and the top o’ that tree certaintly 
is a lovesome sight. *Long "bout five o’ 
mornin’s, comes a swarm 0’ crows flyin’ 
cat-a-corner, southwest. I expect they’s 
a million; and evenin’, ‘long ‘bout half- 
after-five, they come back, flyin’ north 
east. I wished I knew where they come 
from and where they go to. Last night 
the sunset was fierce. It had cleared from 
snowin’ and the sky was yellower’n an 
orange, over yonders, and them crows 
come tailin’ acrost. Just a drift o’ flyin’ 
live black things. It was fierce. 

’N I’ve got a nice room. Don’t you 
admire that wall paper? I allus just 
honed for a wall paper with red and blue 
and green roses and birds flyin’ in and 
out amongst ’em. It looks reel expen- 
sive, don’t it? I don’t expect there’s 
handsomer paper on the Guv’nor’s bed- 
room, do you? 

Lord, Lord, how nice I could raised 
them little dead babies, now. 

Down in that yard, that one, there’s 
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pigeons. Eighteen. “Look at me, Look 
at me,” they keep sayin’, and I keep com- 
pany with them pigeons a good deal. The 
boy they belong to aint as handsome as 
my boy’d ’a’ been, but sometimes I per- 
tend he is my boy. He don’t know it 
and it aint hurtin’ his mother a mite for 
me to help own him. And them little 
girls down there, too. They can’t hold 
a candle to what my little girls’d ’a’ been, 
but I just pertend that, too. 


Yes, ma’am, I'll do your wash the best 
as ever! It’s been a reel society call we’ve 
been enjoyin’ together, aint it? I’ve got 
that beautiful roof out there to hang ’em 
out on, and the winds up here is clean 
and sweet - mouthed and blows all the 
smell o’ suds out. 

Yes, ma’am, Wednesday evenin’ sure. 

Lord, Lord, I allus did love good so- 
ciety ! 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 


Postal Savings Banks 


BY WILLIAM H. KERN 


[The author of this article is Secretary of the Dollar Savings Bank in this city, and this 
article presents the strongest objections to the proposed reform.—Ep1ror.] 


MEYER, in THE INDEPENDEN1 

and elsewhere, has fairly stated 
the views of those in favor of postal 
savings banks. Savings bank ofh- 
cials agree with him that savings 
banks will not be affected by the 
present plan, but believe it will be too 
expensive to be practical, not so neces- 
sary as made to appear, and violates fun- 
damental principles of American govern- 
ment. Many experts on savings pro- 
posals and currency schemes have care- 
fully considered the question and de- 
clared that no postal savings project suit- 
able for this country has yet been found. 
The late convention.of the American 
Bankers’ Association decidedly con- 
demned the postal savings plan. Euro- 
pean countries conducting postal savings 
banks have large national debts and al- 
ways: expect to have them. Our country 
is extinguishing its debt. Their postal 
savings can be invested in government 
bonds at a comparatively fair return and 
be permanently so invested ; ours cannot. 
The schemes so far devised for this coun- 
try either fail to offer attractive rate of 
interest, without which the postal savings 
bank will “not have large accounts and 
be self-supporting, or offer such an 
amazing field for political power and its 
probable attending corruption as to ap- 
pall one at the start, or propose directly 
or indirectly to pay current rates of inter- 
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est by taxing the people at large. I 
would briefly show, as they occur to me, 
a few prominent objections to the plan 
outlined by the *Postmaster-General. 

First, the expense. The Postmaster- 
General believes that one-quarter of one 
per cent. will cover the cost. The ex- 
penses of large and representative sav- 
ings banks in New York City vary from 
one-fifth to one-third of one per cent., and 
they are considered models of economy 
in management. The postal bank system 
requires more clerical work than such. 
banks. The local postmaster, in addition 
to waiting on the depositor, will, for his 
own protection and for the identification 
of a lost deposit, have practically as much 
record work to do per deposit as a sav- 
ings bank. The deposit will then be for- 
warded to headquarters, where it is to be 
checked up and posted and the funds dis- 
tributed, this practically making as much 
work again as that of the bank. Besides 
this, the local postmaster must remit the 
deposit to headquarters, and the head- 
quarters must acknowledge the deposit 
by letter to the depositor. 

The savings banks mentioned receive 
deposits up to $3,000, and have average 
accounts of over $500 upon which to base 
the percentage of expense. The postal 
bank system limits itself to accounts of 
$1,000, and expects to handle the small 
deposits, and expects its deposits will be 
withdrawn and placed in savings banks 
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as soon as they reach any respectable 
size, presumably when they amount to 
$50 or $100. ‘The savings banks have 
but little cost on the large and rather 
inactive old accounts, but find that the 
opening and handling of new accounts 
and small accounts is done at a loss. 
While exact figures are not easily ob- 
tainable, it is safe to say that if the sav- 
ings banks had the same kind of accounts 
as the postal bank expects, their percent- 
age of expense would be from one to 
one and one-half per cent. Putting these 
facts together, and assuming that the 
‘clerks and local postmasters expect to 
be vaid for services rendered, the ratio 
of expense in the postal system would be 
from two to two and one-half per cent. 
on deposits instead of one-fourth of one 
per cent., and in addition, the post office 
department proper expects to carry the 
expense of the care and remitting of the 
money and the letter of acknowledge- 
ment. The criticism of the English Pos- 
tal Savings Bank system is that its ex- 
penses have been covered up under the 
expenses of the post office proper, and 
further, it is apparent, from the figures 
shown by the Postmaster-General and 
from conversation with Englishmen, that 
their postal system is very slightly used 
for large and profitable accounts, but 
mainly for pocket money, and as a train- 
ing school for children. 

Second, whether necessary. There are 
many savings banks thruout the United 
States not enumerated in the Postmas- 
ter’s argument. They are capitalized 
+ savings banks rather than mutual, but 
none the less trustworthy and they cover 
the same ground. Also many commer- 
cial banks accept savings deposits, and 
there are but few commercial banks in 
the country towns that do not offer ac- 
commodations to the savings depositor 
under one form or another, so that the 
total absence of banking facilities is lim- 
ited after all to very small country places. 
But, under the present system of regis- 
tration of letters, the average depositor 
can better afford to pay the charges and 
send his deposits to an established sav- 
ings bank and receive three and one-half 
or four per cent. per annum, than to de- 
posit under the proposed postal system 
and receive two per cent. Savings banks 
statistics show that on an average a de- 
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positor deals with the bank not over ten 
times a year. Consequently, average ac- 
counts of $125 or over would be better 
off if entirely transacted with a savings 
bank. Such transactions by mail are as 
quickly done as they could be under the 
postal plan, and are simpler in some 
ways. 

Third, delay of mails. The savings 
banks furnish large banking rooms and 
have clerks able to speak different lan- 
guages. Local postmasters, on the other 
hand, will be obliged to get along the best 
they can with foreign-speaking people 
congregating in a small post office, and 
probably be required to wait on them at 
the same time the mail is being received 
or delivered.. Will the depositor be re- 
quired or willing to await a convenient 
hour for the postmaster? If not, any one 
having experience with country post of- 
fices around the times of departure and 
arrival of the mail has only to think for 
a minute to realize whether it would be 
well to have the mail delayed while the 
postmaster is trying to wait on some il- 
literate persons with all the slowness and 
intricacies of opening a new account or 
making a deposit. 

Fourth, general principles. The plan 
of the Postmaster-General and of those 
favoring a postal savings bank brings 
in a principle totally contrary to Ameri- 
can policy. Our citizens deal with com- 
mercial banks, savings banks, insurance, 
railroad, mining and manufacturing com- 
panies—corporations of their own estab- 
lishing. If the savings bank is not safe 
for the man with a dollar, national banks 
are not safe for the man with a thousand. 
lf it is necessary for the Government to 
establish postal savings banks, it becomes 
also its duty to establish commercial 
banks, write insurance, furnish transpor- 
tation, etc., etc. It is the American prin- 
ciple of independent firms and corpora- 
tions, versus the new principle of pater- 
nal government. 

Deposits with the postal savings bank 
cannot for governmental reasons be at- 
tached, and the bill so provides. Persons 
with a desire to escape paying their debts 
need only to deposit in the post office. 
This would be another vital change in 
American law, altho possibly it would be 
agreeable to some. Also the postal sys- 
tem provides that should a national bank 
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fail, the postal funds on deposit will be 
a preferred claim. Is not this principle 
wrong? It amounts to class legislation, 
and would make the ordinary depositor 
in the national bank less secure. If the 
end sought is to accommodate the public 
with better banking facilities, such end 
could be better reached by removing the 
restrictions, which now prohibit national 
and commercial banks from dealing with 
the small depositor, otherwise called the 
savings depositor, and by devising fur- 
ther improvement in the system and price 
of registered mail. Again, the deposits 
in savings banks mainly find investment 
in first mortgages. The surplus money 


of the country national bank is redepos- . 


ited in city banks, and their surplus 
money is largely put out in call loans. In 
this last analysis, therefore, money de- 
posited in savings banks mainly aids peo- 
ple in home building, while money de- 
posited in the postal savings bank will, 
under the plan proposed, be somewhat, 
if not largely, used for stock specula- 
tions. 

The postal savings system in this 
country as at present planned, would not 
affect savings banks, but it is one of 
those projects, which, if once adopted, 
cannot easily be laid aside. Conversation 
with local postmasters enables me to say 
that they already understand that if the 
postal savings plan is adopted, their re- 
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muneration—which is practically based 
on the number of stamps sold—will not 
be increased for the present, but they ex- 
pect a large addition to their work, and 
that later they will be fully cared for 
under a new schedule. This can only 
have one meaning ; that if the project be 
adopted, the public is to be hoodwinked 
for the first year or two as to the real 
cost of the new law. Sooner or later it 
would also become a party question about 
raising the rate of interest to three and 
one-half or four per cent., the same as 
usually paid by savings banks, and taxing 
the nation at large directly or indirectly 
for the deficit. If this should be done, of 
course, the majority of the savings banks 
would be eliminated. 

The actions of a part of our foreign 
population during last year’s panic fur- 
nishes the Postmaster-General with some 
good ammunition, but such powder fails 
to explode under the prosperous condi- 
tions prevailing in this country ninety- 
two per cent. of the time. It may not be 
expressing it too sharply to say that we 
do not want to upset our American insti- 
tutions to accommodate the few foreign- 
ers uneducated in our ways, or too dis- 
trustful to do business with us, nor do we 
want to see laws enacted under a plaus- 
ible name, that whatever else they do, 
surely increase largely our load of politi- 
cal bondage. 


New York City. 


A Tip to Poets 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


Tuo Shakespeare and calm Wordsworth loved it well, 


Avoid the sonnet, follower of the muse! 
Tho Milton ’joyed its supple grace to use, 
And Petrarch formed it in a golden bell. 


If coon-song or a limerick—’tis well ; 
Nor ballads will the editor refuse; 
But classic fair refinements he esche: sg, 
Avoid the sonnet, for it will not sell! 


lorget its ordered passion, and forget 
The stately, measured cadence of the lyre. 
Assume the cap and bells, and learn to fret 
Some hanjo’s crudely titillating wire. 
What’s art, what’s beauty, when a man’s in debt? 
Fie! here’s another sonnet for the fire! 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





Work and Welfare on the Canal 


BY W. J. GHENT 


[This is the secend article in our series on the Panama Canal. The changes, since the 
first visit of our representatives three years ago, were described last week by Mr. Gardner 


Richardson. 


O see the Canal for the first time is 
T to be struck with a sense of the 
magnitude of the undertaking. 

The three-score steam shovels, scattered 
along four and a half miles of the Cule- 
bra Cut, heaving and panting as they 
scoop out the sides of the hills and toss 
the dirt and rock upon the waiting flat- 
cars; the great dams that are being. laid 
and the huge hill that is being built up 
at Gatun; the shallow channels that are 
being dredged, the rock ledges that are 
being blasted out, the thousand activities 
along a line forty-seven miles in length, 
make an unforgettable impression of im- 
mensity and vastness. You wonder first 


how such. a task was ever attempted. As 
a vision of. the completed project comes 
to you, you feel a momentary shade of 


disappointment that so much is yet to be 
done. And then you reflect upon the grea‘- 
ness of the work and upon the difficulties 
. encountered ; and you observe more close- 
ly the steady advancement of the labor. 
‘You are satisfied with the achievement 
so far attained, and are proud‘ of the 
force that has so courageously attempted 
the task. You leave it all with a sense 
that the work is being hurried forward at 
the utmost possible speed, and that the 
Canal will be finished in schedule time. 

For it is a great work—this cu'‘ting of 
a continent and the making of a channel 
navigable for the largest ships. Hills 
must be torn down, and others built up; 
shallows must be dredged, giganti- 
masonry must be laid, a large lake must 
be formed, a railroad line relocated 
thru virgin jungle, and the aspect of 
the whole Zone utterly changed. All 
the. most modern appliances have been 
brought to the task, and an army of 
workmen and officials, white American 
and European and black West Indian, 
with scattering additions from almost all 
nations and races, have been set to work. 
There are 31,815 of these employees, ac- 


Other articles will follow.—Enprrer.] 


cording to the latest report—25,192 on 
the Canal proper, 5,874 on the railroad, 
and 749 in the Commissary Department. 
Day after day, in fierce sunshine and in 
tropical rain, they keep, or are kept, to 
their work, and every day records a net 
gain in the completion of the Canal. 

The labor force is the most hetero- 
geneous one ever gathered together since 
the unfortunate attempt to construct thie 
tower of Babel. Of the 31,815 employees, 
24,296, according to the last census, are 
accounted for as living in the Zone 
proper. Of these, 5,625 are Barbadian 
negroes, 4,655 Americans, 3,800 Span- 
iards, 3,535 Jamaican negroes, and 1,676 
negroes from Martinique. Italy |fur- 
nishes a contingent of 762, Greece of 
316, and Great Britain and Canada, 241. 
The remotest quarters of the globe are 
represented in some degree. Virtually 
ail the places of direction and: skill are 
held by the Americans and Britons. The 
common labor is West Indian, Spanish, 
Italian and Greek, with a small sprink- 
ling of Portuguese. The Isthmian native 
disdains common labor. There are 535 
natives employed, but they work usually 
at light jobs, which do not call for over- 
exertion, physical or mental. 

The West Indian labor is admittedly 
poor and undependable. It is slow to 
move, weak in force, and difficult to 
teach. It is, moreover, hard to hold at 
steady employment. But the opinion is 
general that it has considerably improved 
under discipline. It is poorly paidjaver- 
aging somewhere between ten and ‘thir- 
teen cents an hour, American money, tho 
a few of the better workers receive six- 
teen cents an hour. But tho this wage 
is low, it is more than this sort of labor 
ever before received. The white Euro- 
pean labor is far more efficient than the 
black labor. ‘The Spaniards probably lead 
the list, with the Italians second. Twen- 
ty cents an hour is the standard rate for 
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this class, tho there are exceptional rates 
of twenty-five cents, and even more, for 
especial skill and responsibility. 
American and British white labor is all 
skilled or trained. Wages may be said 


to average roughly from 40 to 80 per 
cent. more than in: the United States. 
Mechanics proper are generally employed 
et an hourly rate; foremen, dredge-men, 
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engaged in the United States and work 
ing at monthly rates get a yearly vaca- 
tion of six weeks with pay. The “hour- 
ly” men object strenuously to the discrim- 
ination against them in this particular, 
and insist upon yearly vacations with pay. 
In a succeeding article, in which labor 
conditions will be considered in greater 
detail, this matter will be further treated. 











CONSTRUCTION GANG AT‘*GATUN. 
The American foreman is always in evidence directing the work of the West Indian negroes. 


steam-shovel men, clerks, accountants, 
draftsmen, engineers, conductors and 
others, at a monthly rate. Overtime at 
price and a half is paid “hourly” employ- 
ees on the basis of an eight-hour day. 
Office men work from seven to nine 
hours, or longer, and do not get pay for 
overtime. Certain “monthly” men, such 
as dredge-men, steam-shovel men, fore- 
men, engineers and conductors, get an 
extension of vacation for their overtime. 
But their work-day is figured on the basis 
of nine hours, in spite of the pretense of 
the Commission that eight hours is the 
standard work-day. All skilled employees 


The general attitude of American labor 
on the Zone is one of satisfaction with its 
treatment. There are plenty of petty 
abuses and injustices, which will be con- 
sidered later. It is sufficient to say for 
the present that the men believe the Com- 
mission means to treat them decently and 
fairly. An army régime must necessarily 
fail in many respects in interpreting the 
viewpoint of workingmen; and _ besides, 
there are numbers of foremen and super- 
intendents, who, drest in a little brief 
authority, abuse their powers to the dis- 
comfort and wrong of the men under 
them. There is also, in spite of the de- 
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nials of the Commission, an exasperating 
system of “gum-shoeing” or spying on 
the men. But considering the situation 
as a whole, these are regarded as inci- 
dental and minor matters, or as remedi- 
able in time, and the skilled labor force, 
with certain exceptions, appears to be a 
fairly contented army. 

There are several trade unions. The 
machinists, locomotive engineers, black- 
smiths and helpers, boiler-makers and 
iron ship-builders and helpers, steam, 
hot-water and power-pipe fitters and 
helpers and the dredge-men and ex- 
cavators have local organizations. The 
telegraphers began an _ organization 
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some time ago, but it was allowed 
to die out. None of the workers 
need an organization so badly as 
they; for they are overworked, are sub- 
jected to a great many exactions, and so 
far have been unable to obtain any re- 
dress of grievances. The unions have 
no direct dealings with their employers. 
The Canal Commission insists that it is 
running an open shop, and declines to 
recognize the unions formally. Mr. Bish- 
op, however, in his function of Com- 
plaint Commissioner, has had the good 
sense to receive committees representing 
the men, if not the unions. A more for- 
mal recognition is not demanded, and ne- 











STEAM SHOVEL GANG AT CULEBRA. 
The steam shovel is like a trained elephant in the way it picks up its load and deposits it on the flat cars. 
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gotiations are carried on amicabiy— 
tho not always with results satisfactory 
to the men. 

There are a number of Socialists on 
the Zone, but there is no Socialist read- 
ing club or local. There was a reading 
club at Colon a couple of years ago, but 
with the return of its organizer to the 
United States it was allowed to die. There 
is no indication that the Commission 
would oppose such: an organization or 
discriminate against its members. 

Most of the men complain of tke lack 
of means of recreation. The Comm’ssion 
has four excellent clubhouses, operated 
under the management of the Y. M. C. 
A., for the benefit of the men. The 
usual indoor games are played there. 
There is also a good deal of baseball up 
and down the line, and there are frequent 
social gatherings and dances. To a per- 
son reared in a Northern village the 
means of recreation would seem to be 
amp'e. But most of the American work- 
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ers are city men, and one who has known 
the varieties of enjoyment accessible in 
New York or Chicago finds life on the 
Zone inexpressibly dull. 

No doubt, most of the men would 
rather be home—back in “God’s coun- 
try,” as they say. There are some who 
will tell you that they would rather live 
on the Zone than anywhere else; that 
they have become acclimated and: that 
they never want again to see a Northern 
winter. But these are the exceptions, 
and a certain pathetic note of exile from 
all that is dear comes out in the speech 
of the overwhelming number of men you 
meet. They are down there because con- 
ditions are bad at home, or because they 
wanted for a time a change of scene, or 
because connection with so great an en- 
terprise appealed to their imagination or 
their pride. But they dream wistfully of 


a return to their homes; they work dog- 
gedly, even enthusiastically at times, and 
save money against the day—a few 














A STREET OF PANAMA IN 1906. 


This photograph was taken three years ago, and eons the Americans installing a drainage system and paving 
the streets, 
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THE COMMISSARY STORE AT CRISTOBAL. : ; 
It is against these stores that the Panamanian merchants protest, as they underbid the high local prices. 


months or a few years hence— 
when they may find themselves 
back in “the States,” with 
enough savings to make them- 
selves secure. 

The health of the employees 
is good. The sick rate and the 
death rate are being gradually 
lowered. The February death 
rate among employees was 43 
per thousand in 1906, 25.62 in 
1907, 12.72 in 1908, and 10.98 in 
1909. There were forty-two 
deaths of white Americans dur- 
ing the calendar year 1908. Half 
of these were due to violence of 
some form. The death rate from 
disease in this class was thus 
3.84 about the same rate as that 
for the army of 1907. There has 
been no case of yellow fever 
since May, 1906; no case of 
plague since August, 1905. 
There has been no case of small- 
pox for more than a year. There 
is still malaria, but only about 
one-third the number of cases 
there were three years ago. War 
on the anopheles and stegomyia 
mosquitoes, which carry malaria 
and yellow fever, has been re- 
lentlessly waged. I did not see 

















THE SAME STREET IN 1909. 
Paved with brick and equipt with hydrants. 
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a single mosquito in Colon, a town 
which was once considered the pest- 
hole of the planet. In Panama City 
I killed two. At Culebra I had the ex- 


perience of seeing five which had been 
captured by a sanitary officer, bottled 
alive and were being sent to Ancon for 
dissection and study. 


THE COMMISSION CLUB HOUSE AT CULEBRA. 


One’ of the four club houses that furnish recreation and social life to the Canal employees 
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THE CITY OF PANAMA. 
Taken from Ancon Ilill, showing the contour of the city, with the Pacific Ocean beyond. 


The social order of the Zone may best 
be called a military paternalism. The 
army régime is in full sway. There is a 
civil government with magistrates and 
judges, but whatever their nominal place 
may be, they are in fact subordinate to 
the military régime. The kind of justice 
dealt out in some, if not most, of the 
courts is not the sort that would be tol- 
erated long in a democracy. The men 
complain of the savage rigor with which 
even petty misdemeanors are punished all 
along the Zone. Nor is it well to criticise 
the Government and remain in the Zone, 
as the recent prosecutions of Messrs. 
Davis and Young for “criminal libel” 
have shown. It is not necessary to de- 
fend the conduct of either of these men. 
Mr. Young, who attacked the Govern- 
ment in an article in the New Orleans 
Picayune, made a number of sweeping 
and unfounded assertions. Both men 
were at fault. But the unnecessary 
harshness of their punishment shows 


an attempt at judicial terrorism 
than a willingness to mete out justice. 
The government and social order is a 


rather 


military paternalism. The paternalism 
comes out in the wonderful work of the 
Commissary Department. In a future 
article I shall treat this subject with more 
of the fulness of detail that it deserves. 
For the present, it may be said that the 
efficiency of the working force has been 
perhaps doubled by reason of the work 
of this department. Any crippling of the 
Commissary, which would inevitably 
come by compromising with the prepos- 
terous demands of the Isthmian mer- 
chants, would delay the building of the 
Canal. It is earnestly hoped that no in- 
terference will be made. Yet it is known 
that pressure is being brought to bear on 
Senators and Representatives to this end. 
Exactly what motive is behind the move- 
ment in the United States is not known. 
Some of the Western trade associations 
have taken the matter up, and are push- 
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ing it with more or less energy. But it 
is not believed that they can show suff- 
cient strength to injure the Commissary. 

The Commissary is technically a part 
of the Panama Railroad Company. But 
the President of the railroad company is 
also Chairman of the Canal Commission, 
and the Subsistence Officer, Major E. T. 
Wilson, is under the authority of the 
Chairman, and not of the General Man- 
ager of the railroad. Credit for the first 
steps in making the Commissary what it 
has become is generally given to Mr. 
Jackson Smith, the former head of the 
department. After the resignation of 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. Smith also retired 
from the service. The present Manager 
is Mr. John Burke, a railroad man, for- 
merly of Indianapolis. 

The Commissary operates a wholesale 
dry goods department, a wholesale gro- 
cery department, a mail order de- 
partment, a purchasing department (in 
Panama), fourteen retail stores, seven 
cigar stands, a cold storage plant and 
ice factory, a laundry, a bakery, a coffee- 
roasting plant, an ice cream factory, a 
printing plant and a clothes-mending 
and pressing shop. Auxiliary to this 
work, tho technically separate, is the op- 
eration of seventeen “line” hotels and 
two general hotels (the Tivoli, at Ancon, 
and the Washington, at Colon), twenty- 
four messes for European laborers and 
twenty-four kitchens for West Indian 
laborers. 


O mysTERY beyond the reach 

Of all created thought or speech !— 
Concealed as man from human eyes 
Our God became our sacrifice. 


One life, decreed all lives to lift 

In union with its wondrous gift, 
Constrained eternal love to show 
By bearing all their weight of woe. 
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The business of the Commissary for 
the last calendar year aggregated $4,- 
559,805. About three-fifths of this rep- 
resented goods sold to employees and 
one-fifth to goods sold to the hotels and 
messes. The workshops (bakery, laun- 
dry, factories, etc.) turned out 24,000 
tons of ice, 42,000 gallons of ice cream, 
5,400,000 loaves of bread, 85,256 pies 
and 34,024 pounds of cake. Nearly two 
and one-half million pieces of laundry 
were washed, and the printing plant pro- 
duced 30,000,000 impressions. 

The Commissary is an assured suc- 
cess. It has shown the absurdity of the 
ancient superstition that organized soci- 
ety, the state, cannot attend to the needs 
of a people as economically and with as 
efficient service as can an individual or 
a corporation. No doubt there are 
faults in the service and no doubt there 
are further economies yet to be reached. 
But a splendid achievement has been 
made. The claim of an employee of the 
department that “we deliver a greater 
quantity and variety of goods, over a 
broader area, within less time and with 
fewer errors than is done anywhere else 
in the world,” is probably true in every 
particular. The Commissary has made 
possible the present efficiency of the 
canal workers, and the further prosecu- 
tion of the work at the present rate is in 
large measure dependent upon keeping 
the Commissary up to its present stand- 
ards of service. 


a 
A Meditation 


BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL 


Sinless, as Chief Transgressor He 
Poured out His blood upon the tree, 
While penitence and unbelief 

Reaped His compassion and His grief! 


For us, for us, true God, He bled 

From nail-torn hands and thorn-crowned head ; 
From spear-rent heart—the heart of God !— 
From feet that Sorrow’s wine-press trod. 


Poor souls, who thirst and hunger, see 
Your hope, your help, in Calvary; 

Find here the crown of all your quest— 
God’s boundless love made manifest ! 


PortsmoutH, N. H. 
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Visions 


BY LOUIS. CHARLES KARPINSKI 


Mathematics, L’Enseignement 

Mathématique, recently instituted 
an inquiry into the methods of work of 
mathematicians. With striking unanim- 
ity these scientific men testified that they 
were the subjects of visions. By this is 
meant that many mathematicians affirm 
that they have moments of inspiration 
when, without premonition, suggestive 
and fruitful ideas come to them. The 
most eminent man of science in France, 
Henri Poincaré, recently elected to the 
French Academy, in the place of the poet 
Sully Prudhomme, gives a detailed ae- 
count of his own method of work in a pa- 
per on “L’Invention Mathématique,” 
read before the Institute of Psychology 
in Paris. - Poincaré states that he would 
occupy himself at his study table with 
some problem regularly for a period of 
weeks with apparently no results. Other 
duties intervening, he would dismiss the 
problem entirely from his conscious at- 
tention, when suddenly, without warn- 
ing and at a time when he was conscious- 
ly engaged in other occupations, the fruit- 
ful idea necessary to solve the problem 
that had previously engaged his attention 
would flash into consciousness. 

Two characteristics of these moments 
of inspiration are given by Poincaré as 
worthy of note—the first that the inspira- 
tion is always preceded by a period of 
conscious work, of application without, 
mayhap, any evidence of success, and the 
second is that the inspiration gives the 
clue to the solution of the problem, but 
not the complete detailed solution. The 
pregnant moment must be followed ‘by 
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‘the following detailed manner: 


work of elaboration to perfect results, 
and is itself always subsequent to con- 
scious effort. 

Sir William Hamilton, the inventor of 
quaternions, relates the circumstances of 
the appearance of the germinal idea in 
“They 
started into life, or light, full grown on 
the 16th of October, 1843, as I was walk- 
ing with Lady Hamilton to Dublin, and 
came up to Broughton Bridge, that is to 

I then and there felt the galvanic 
cartels of thought close; and the sparks 
which fell from it were the fundamental 
equations . . . exactly as I have used them 
ever since. I pulled out on the spot a 
pocketbook, which still exists, and made 
an entry, on which at the very moment I 
felt that it might be worth while to ex- 
pend the labor of at least ten (or it 
might be fifteen) years to come. But it 
is only fair to say that was because I felt 
a problem at that moment solved—an in- 
tellectual want relieved-——which had 
haunted me for at least fifteen years be- 
fore.” 

Other mathematicians have testified to 
being awakened in the night by such in- 
spirations—also only suggestive and re- 
quiring detailed work for their comple- 
tion. So numerous and so elaborated are 
these experiences that this art of work- 
ing may well be regarded as typical of a 
great class of thinkers—while not neces- 
sarily the method of all. 

Nor is this unconscious working of 
the mind at all peculiar to mathema- 
ticians. Ibsen, in a letter to Bjornson 
from Italy in 1865, writes that for a full 
year he had not succeeded in accomplish: 
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ing any literary work. “Then one day | 
went into St. Peter’s, ... and there all 
at once there dawned upon me a strong 
and clear form for what I had to say.’ 
Ibsen in St. Peter’s received the inspira- 
tion for that great tragedy “Brand.’”’ Note 
also that he had been working, apparent- 
ly fruitlessly, and that to make the vision 
of value to him and the world required 
two months of hard labor. 

Goethe referred frequently "to these 
“pregnant moments” in which harmony 
is brought about between the world of 
reason and the world of sense, usually 
antagonistic to each other. Strikingly 
similar is the language of Poincaré to the 
language of Goethe, both referring to 
this precious moment in experience as 
that which brings harmony out of chaos, 
an instant in which is revealed the under- 
lying harmony of a series of disconnected 
elements. Goethe had a special name for 
this phenomenon, speaking of it as the 
“apercu,” the vision moment. Further 
similarity is shown in the fact that 
Goethe’s “‘apercu” is regarded by the 
greatest German critic, Richard Meyer, 
as always being subsequent to study and 


in that the necessary elaboration was of- 
ten a kind of drudgery from which the 


great poet shrank. “A gift from above, 

beyond all earthly power,” says 
Goethe, and one which entails hard labor 
on the part of the recipient. “All that 
we find out, discovery in the higher sense, 
is the remarkable achievement, the activ- 
ity of an original feeling for truth, which 
having been unfolded in repose, unex- 
pectedly and with lightninglike rapidity, 
leads to a fruitful comprehension. It is 
a revelation developing, from the inner to 
the outer world, which allows man to di- 
vine his likeness to God. It is a synthe- 
sis of world and spirit which gives the 
holiest seal of the eternal harmony of be- 
ing” (Goethe). 

With sone authors the inspiration does 
more than suggest. George Sand felt 
that she was a passive agent in the power 
of some unseen force—hardly knowing 
what she wrote. Hawthorne regarded it 
as an aspect of compelling fate and 
Thackeray declared that, in spite of him- 
self, he was compelled to go a certain 
way. Schiller and Shelley, George Eliot 
and the Rossettis, and scores of other lit- 
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erary lights, are known to have had thes, 
moments of inspiration, these visions. 
The eminent H. Beaunis, Director of 
the Laboratory of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy at the Sorbonne, advances entirely 
similar views in a recent article appearing 
in the Révue Philosophique on “How My 
Mind Works.” This testimony is the 
more valuable in that it is the observation 
of a trained observer of mental phenom- 
ena. After stating that ordinarily he is 
a slow thinker, Beaunis proceeds: “Once 
the machinery is in motion, my intellect- 
ual activity evolves with the greatest ease, 
without effort. When I have once de- 
cided to formulate the ideas that have 
run in my mind for years, I have only to 
allow my pen to run, I write as under 
dictation. .. . At'a given moment, with- 
out my knowing why, appears the mother 
idea, as I call it, that is to say, the idea 
which, once entered into my conscious- 
ness, gives birth to a series of secondary 
ideas which are like the fruit of it and 
which constitute the work itself. This 
fruit is subject to my mental activity, of 
which I am conscious and which I direct 
at my pleasure; but as for the mother 
idea it is not so, it surges into my con- 
sciousness without that I am in any way 
regarding it. It is a spontaneous mani- 
festation of which the most minute intro- 
spection does not teach me anything. 
This idea surges from the depths of the 
unconscious, and it is upon this idea that 
I work with my mental activity, con- 
sciously and voluntarily.” We may add: 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the voice thereof, but know- 
est not whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.” Characteristic, for such an in- 
spiration with Beaunis is again the neces- 
sary preliminary preparation and_ the 
equally necessary subsequent elaboration. 
The universality of this form of men- 
tal experience could be further illustrated 
by the testimony of philosophers, invent- 
ors and workers in almost every field of 
human thought. Why may we not ascribe 
many of the visions recorded in the New 
Testament to similar influences? There 
is a widespread curious disrespect for the 
mental life of Jesus and the apostles, de- 
nying to them any power of independent 
thought. Any explanation of their meth- 
ods of work is acceptable save one which 
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regards these men as mental workers in 
the field of religion. Peter, in particular, 
is usually regarded as an ignorant man. 
Ignorant he was in a narrow sense, capa- 
ble in a large sense, when he began his 
course of study under the Master; three 
years under the greatest teacher of the 
world made him a trained thinker, 
Peter’s education was not complete, but 
his training gave him a method of work. 

Jesus had taught his disciples by pre- 
cept and example the necessity of con- 
templation—of drawing apart from the 
mob for communion with one’s self and 
for communion with the Higher Being. 
‘But the Comforter, even the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things and 
bring to your remembrance all that I said 
unto you.” So spake Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, and who shall say that Jesus did 
not speak as in a parable of that light that 
would come to them, often suddenly and 
mysteriously, revealing the deeper mean- 
ing of all that He had said unto them. 
How strangely contradictory it is that so 
many are willing to ascribe to Jesus all 
power arid yet unwilling to grant that 
He had any profound grasp of the work- 
ings of the human mind. 

Peter, like Mary, pondered the sayings 
of Jesus in his heart. Then one day there 
came a vision of a great sheet being let 
down from heaven containing all manner 
of beasts and, at the same time, a voice 
saying: “Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” “Not 
so, Lord, for I have never eaten anything 
that is common and unclean.” Then was 
revealed to him that before God no thing 
is unclean and that before God all men 
are equal, Jews and Gentiles. In this 
clarifying instant Peter saw that the 
Jewish conception of the unclean was not 
compatible with the teachings of Jesus, 
and he saw further that the divine ruler 
of the universe had no favorites, neither 
among nations nor among individuals. 
This revelation was made to a mind pre- 
pared by contemplation, and the full sig- 
nificance came only thru elaboration and 
interpretation of the vision. In all the 
essential conditions the revelation to 
Peter was like the revelations described 
above as coming to scientists and poets 
and writers. 

Paul was a more profound thinker 


than Peter; he had occupied himself for 
many years with spiritual questions and 
many problems of life were troubling his 
mind. Paul’s religion was unsatisfactory 
in two distinct ways. Personally he 
could not satisfy the requirements for 
righteousness as formulated by his theol- 
ogy, and, in the second place, this sin- 
cere lover of humanity could not harmon- 
ize Jewish views of the omnipotence and 
oneness of God with a scheme of salva- 
tion that included only the Hebrews. The 
solution of this double problem flashed 
upon his consciousness on that journey 
to Damascus like a bolt out of a clear 
sky, giving him a conception of right- 
eousness by faith available to all men. 
Nor had Paul realized that the doctrines 
of this despised sect of the Christians 
were effecting in his mind a harmony be- 
tween righteousness and law, between 
Gentile and Jew—hbetween elements that 
had been antagonistic to each other. In- 
deed the very sources of his dissatisfac- 
tion with his own religion may not then 
have been clearly formulated in his con- 
sciousness ; later the understanding of his 
mental unrest previous to his conversion 
came to him, as is evidenced by the letters 
more particularly to the Galatians and to 
the Romans. Nor did Paul at all com- 
prehend the part played by the dramatic 
setting and by his own physical condition 
in this revelation. The dreary sameness 
of the desert, like the vastness of the sea, 
gives the necessary mental quiet that is 
favorable to the birth of new ideas. 

The accompanying phenomena of a 
great light and sudden blindness offer no 
difficulty to the psychologist—especially 
when the constant glare of the desert is 
considered. Not to dwell upon this phase 


it may be stated, without fear of contra- « 


diction, that with a deeper understanding 
of the nature of this Oriental mind—the 
time, the place and the man—the inci- 
dent of physical blindness of three days’ 
duration is trivial in comparison with the 
revolution that had been effected in Paul’s 
mental life. 

Of profound significance for the West- 
ern World was Paul’s sudden determin1- 
tion to go on to Greece. “And a vision 
appeared to Paul in the night; there was 
a man of Macedonia standing, beseech- 
ing him, and saying, Come over into 
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Macedonia, and help us.” Europe and 
not Asia thus became the battlefield of 
Christianity. Diverse influences were at 
work- to make possible this vision. The 
Greek influence of Paul’s native city of 
Tarsus, the language which he spoke and 
his knowledge, however slight, of Greek 
literature, combined to attract him toward 
Greece as the natural outlet for his activ- 
ity, no less than the fact that this was a 
step toward Rome. Other visions Paul 
had, too, but he cites in detail only these 
which are fundamental in the spread of 
Christianity. 
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Great thoughts, like beautiful flowers 
in the spring, appear suddenly full grown 
to enrich the world. But as with the 
flowers, “that time which the seed spends 
in the earth belongs decidedly to the life 
of the plant” (Goethe). So the uncon- 
scious preparation of the germinal idea 
is a part of the life of the soul. When 
the psychology of the New Testament is 
written revelation will be appreciated as 
a product of influences still at work and 
more widespread will be a true respect 
for the mental life of Jesus and the Apos- 
tles and Paul. 


University oF Micnican, ANN ARBOR. 
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Joan Beatified 


“Domremy-néant a cause de la Pucelle.” 


BY FREDERIC WELTY 


DomreMy! oh Domremy! the Maid is coming home! 

A-riding up thru Haute-Sadne, sent by the Pope of Rome! 

They’ve crowned her at the Vatican and named her Queen of France, 
And bade her rule from Vosges and recall each errant lance ; 

For the Dauphin, oh the Dauphin! he is dead this yesteryear, 

And the Maid forsook at Rouen stands recarnate by his bier! 


Domremy, oh Domremy! how the haunted woodland sighs 

For the falling of her footstep, for the laughing of her eyes! 

How the clover-fields have mist her, and the sparrows and the wrens, 
Ah! the days how slow they wandered since what hour she left the glens 
For the winning of a kingdom and the making of a King, 

For the blazing of the faggots and the coarse herd’s bellowing! 


Domremy, oh Domremy! across the meadow dews 
She is coming, she is coming, by the turning of the Meuse. 
And her Voices, oh her Voices! they are calling as of old 


In the happy greening pastures. 


Turn her sheep out from the fold, 


Bring the wine-bags from the closets, heap the blossoms on her grot, 
To show that you remembered when the Lords of France forgot! 


Domremy, oh Domremy! the Maid is coming home! 
A-riding up thru Haute-Sadne, sent by the Pope of Rome! 
St. Catherine rides before her and St. Margaret rides behind, 
And the tramping of her legions is the roaring of the wind. 
She is coming, she is coming, in the rising of the sun, 

To rule, to rule in Vosges ’till the years of God be run! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Crisis in Belief 


TuHIs volume is composed of the Bald- 
win Lectures for 1909, a course endowed 
for the purpose of having annually pre- 
sented at the seat of the State University 
of Michigan a “defense of Christian 
truth” by a member of the Episcopal 
Church. This explanation, tho neces- 
sary, is a poor way to begin the book or 
a review of it, for it is not in the least 
like the conventional course of perfunc- 
tory apolgetics. Here is nothing of the 
partisan or special pleader, no picking 
of flaws or pointing out of inconsisten- 
cies in arguments or private characters 
of opponents, no grudging of conces- 
sions or masking of forced retreats. 

Professor Wenley is not merely a man 
of wide reading; he is a man of wide 
comprehension and sympathy. He has 
the rare ability to discern the real sig- 
nificance and bearing of modern move- 
ments of thought in very different fields. 
_ This is shown in the three chapters deal- 
ing with the causes of “the crisis in be- 
lief :”’ Lecture II, The Waters of Meri- 
bah, outlining the rise and dominance of 
scientific modes of thought; Lecture ITI, 
Breaches of the House, showing how our 
new knowledge of ancient history has al- 
tered our conception of the role of Is- 
rael among the nations; and Lecture 
IV, Humiliation in the Midst, dealing 
with the higher criticism of the New 
Testament. The only fault we find with 
this is that it is too well done, it is the 
most interesting part of the book, which 
is altogether improper. It reminds us 
of the story of the preacher who an- 
nounced that next Sunday. he would give 
two sermons, dealing respectively with 
the arguments of infidels and their refu- 
tation. At the morning service there 
was a large congregation and he pre- 
sented with great fairness and force the 
chief attacks on Christianity. In the 
evening it rained and nobody was there 
but his wife and the sexton. We fear 
that some of the Ann Arbor students 


*Mopern THOUGHT AND THE CRISIS IN ‘Better. By 
R. M. Wenley. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


may have dropt off in the middle of 
the course, or, if not, that they found its 
latter part too vague and difficult to fol- 
low. In that case, their souls may be in 
a parlous state. 

That Professor Wenley made his Par- 
adise Lost more interesting than his 
Paradise Regained is natural, altho un- 
fortunate, for the constructive argument 
is thorogoing and well adapted to the 
present crisis. We can only indicate its 
tenor by the following paragraph: 


“Christian conviction, then, presents at least 
three arguments. First, it is normative, in that 
it erects a standard of value whereby it rates 
the religious worth of every event incident to 
life. Secondly, this standard pivots upon an 
ideal present to the inner vision. Thirdly, this 
presence is conceived as the witness of our 
eternity, when, having freed ourselves, thru 
its efficacy, from the thrall of time and sense, 
we come to realize that only in the dimension 
of the spirit can men flourish so as to accom- 
plish work destined to deathlessness. aos 
As we have seen, we know little about the 
biography of the earthly Jesus, so little that we 
cannot hope to reach the eternal Christ even 
by most minute study of the New Testament 
accounts. Christianity persists in all that 
Christ continues to be, far rather than in what 
the man Jesus did during the recorded frag- 
ment of his temporal career. The fulness of 
the personality transcends our most accurate 
determinations of the teaching as reported by 
disciples. For the Christian, human 
life on this infinitesimal planet is either a 
quantitative phantasmagoria, or is capable of 
being charged with awful responsibility as the 
fullest theophany patent in time, destined, 
moreover, to perfect completion thru a divine 
humanity realizing itself untrammeled in the 
kingdom of God. And this divine humanity is 
achieved without flaw, once for all, by and thru 
Christ.” 

& 


A Century of Archeological 


Discoveries 


In this timely appearance of a remark- 
able book* Dr. Gardner is brought in as 
a sponsor. It must be a delight to him 
to act in that capacity. In the brief pref- 
ace he speaks of the work of the Ameri- 

*A Century or ARCHEOLOGICAL Discoveries By 
Professor A. Michaelis, University of Strassburg. 
Translated from the German by Bettina Kahnweiler, 
with a preface by Percy Gardner, Litt.D., Lincoln 
and Merton Professor of Classical Archeology in 


the University of Oxford. With illustrations. Pr. 
xxi, 1-366. ew York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 
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can School, and adds: “It has especially 
devoted itself to the digging up of ancient 
Cegrinth, a task rendered very hard by 
the depth of earth which has accumulated 
over the city.” With his accustomed 
delicacy he adds: “It would not be suit- 
able in this place to write more as to 
English and American discovery in 
Greece.” He adds to the translator: 
“The work, as I know, has been a labor 
of love, done ‘for science, not for re- 
ward,’ ” 

We know the gifted Firtwangler 
whom we have recently lost, and how al- 
most every object of art was clear as day- 
light to him. But his interpretations 
were not always right, altho they were 
nearly always so. D6rpfeld, in the realm 
of architecture, came to be his equal, and 
these two men are types of workers each 
in their own line. They were producers 
if not creators. 

Michaelis is a careful looker on. Prob- 
ably no man in Europe or America is so 
well able to form a just judgment of the 
whole field of classical art, and of what 
the workers are doing from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. If one doubts this one need only 


to read even a quarter of the book to be 


convinced. He is perfectly sane, moving 
serenely over cast-off notions such as 
prevailed in the days of Urlichs and 
others, who past as archeologists. 

He has positive judgments also to de- 
liver. The much talked of bronze statue 
from Antikythera he regards as “an ex- 
ample of Peloponnesian sculpture under 
Attic influence.” He relegates the Mes- 
senian artist, Damophon, to the second 
century BR. C. and puts the Laocoon in 
the middle of the first century B. C., mak- 
ing it a splinter, as it were, of the Per- 
gaman altar. Does he not nod, however, 
when he makes “the Apoxyomenos found 
at Trastevere the mainspring of our 
knowledge of the great reformer in art, 
Lysippos?” On page 323 the light seems 
to come from Agias. 

The author takes a view which must 
probably ultimately prevail, that not only 
the bronze bowls from the region of 
Perugia but also the chariot reliefs and 
even the far-famed Chimera belong to 
lonic art. The twenty-nine full page il- 
lustrations are a splendid addition to the 
book. The chronological table and the 
very full index are extremely useful. 
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The Chippendales. By Robert Grant. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Chippendales are most happily 
named, spindle-legged aristocrats, of 
Boston, who have been polished to a de- 
gree of luster, like old mahogany, and 
who stand stiff and precise in the rooms 
of old-fashioned houses. Judge Grant 
contrasts this family with a man of dif- 
ferent mold, who “comes to Boston to 
make his fortune” in the first sentence 
of the opening chapter; whose success 
is of the bold and blatant sort, and who 
may be considered a fair type of pluto- 
crat. He is not wicked in any conven- 
tional sense; he is invariably affable, 
neither vindictive nor cruel; but he is 
constitutionally obtuse to all the finer 
shades of feeling which are the true 
Bostonian’s native air. He gets on the 
nerves of the Chippendales. His antith- 
esis, Henry Summer, is a Boston prod- 
uct to the marrow of his bones. It is 
a city where it takes a young woman 
fifteen years to decide which of her suit- 
ors she prefers, and it takes quite as 
long for one of them to find out how 
to propose to her; a city where an in- 
vitation to the Puritan Ball is a vital 
question, involving social tragedy if it 
be denied; and the discussion of the 
statue of Bacchante becomes a fiercely 
contested battle which is one of the most 
diverting episodes in the book. This 
tempest in the artistic teapot is trivial in 
itself, but it is a matter of life and death 
to the deadly earnestness of its impas- 
sioned participants. Yet, in spite of his 
rigidity, the hero is not ridiculous; his 
dignity and distinction remain unshaken 
under satire, and he is not without ag- 
gressive moral energy, altho Judge 
Grant says of him and other antiquated 
furniture of the city of the Puritans, 
whether Chippendale or Sheraton: 

“What a Bostonian will not do has ever 
been, perhaps, his highest title to distinction.” 

& 

Egoists. A Book of Supermen. By James 
Huneker. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

This new volume of literary biograph- 
ical studies has all the characteristics of 
Mr. Huneker’s earlier ones; the sympa- 
thetic yet not uncritical exposition, the 
ingenious interweaving of dates, refer- 
ences and book titles so that they do not 
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interrupt or impede the flow of the 
theme, the quick-witted sentences, the 
hints of wide reading in unconventional 
fields and the abundant quotations. Mr. 
Huneker has a genius for quotations. If 
he sometimes drags them in, no matter, 
they are always worth this exertion. But 
there is not so much of novelty and orig- 
inality about this volume as the preced- 
ing. Can it be that the supply of literary 
anarchists and moral iconoclasts is be- 
coming exhausted? It looks so, for most 
of this book is taken up with subjects 
long ago overwritten, Flaubert, Baude- 
laire, Stendhal, Blake and Pater. The 
two new mystics to whom he introduces 
us, Ernest Hello and Francis Poictevin, 
he does not make very interesting to us. 
The best essays are those dealing with 
men of whom he has previously written 
even more brilliantly, Ibsen, Nietzsche 
and Stirner. On the whole we shall not 
be sorry if Mr. Huneker is running short 
of new material in this field, for then he 
may stop being an echo of other men 
and give us his own philosophy in the 
imaginative, sensuous style of which his 
first books showed him a master. 
s 


Baldassare Castiglione. The Perfect Cour- 
tier; His Life and Letters, 1478-1520. 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). Two 
volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $7.50. 

In these two volumes we have a fresh 
study of the Italian Renaissance present- 
ed in connection with the life of one of 
the most attractive characters of the per- 
iod. Castiglione is more a man of the 
present than almost any of his contem- 
poraries. He stands apart as having 
much the same conception of life and the 
same personal character as the “gentle- 
man” of today. To the non-professional 
student of Italian history there has been 
in English comparatively little material 
for the study of the personal side of the 
Italian Renaissance. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mrs. Ady’s book is all the 
more welcome. Her excellent biogra- 
phies of the two d’Este princesses, Bea- 
trice, Duchess of Milan, and Isabella, 
Duchess of Mantua, were warmly re- 
ceived as valuable additions to the popu- 
lar literature bearing on the period and 
as having just claims to be regarded as 
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scholarly works. They had the advan- 
tage of being composed upon a clear and 
simple plan, for each presented the life of 
a woman prominent in the world of art, 
letters and politics, and connected with 
a relatively small city state where she 
was placed at the very center of its life. 
In the present work the author has 
chosen a character of no prime import- 
ance in himself but placed in connection 
with very many of the most important 
personages of the period. When the 
reader is forced by the author to turn 
back to the personality of the guide of 
what might be described as a “personally 
conducted tour” among the great men 
and women of the Renaissance in Ur- 
bino, Rome, Spain and elsewhere, he 
finds that the accomplished gentleman 
thrusts himself a little too persistently 
into a prominence hardly belonging to 
him. Plenty of anecdote such as Cellini 
gives us would have been welcome but 
the excellent Castiglione has little of that 
to give us. There are too many changes 
of scene, too many big characters, too 
many and too varied events for the book 
to make a clear and artistic impression. 
It is difficult to see how this defect in the 
design of the book could have been 
avoided by the author when once she had 
chosen such a character as Castiglione. 
As a character for a biography he cer- 
tainly appeals to the student. His great 
book, which has recently appeared in two 
new editions in English, has made him 
known to many, and some account of him 
was demanded. The book has been 
based very properly upon extensive re- 
search and careful study. The result, 
however, hardly compares in effect with 
the author’s two recent biographical 
studies in the same period. 


& 


A Canyon Voyage. 
lenbaugh. With 50 Illustrations. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Amid the multitude of volumes annu- 
ally wasting superlatives on voyages, 
travels, and petty, prosaic explorations 
of country brooks, it is refreshing to 
come upon one in which the superlatives 
are not wasted. Such a book is Dellen- 
baugh’s Canyon Voyage. The trip made 
in 1871-2, and described in this hand- 


By Frederick S. Del- 


New 
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somely illustrated volume, was the sec- 
ond part of the famous Powell Expedi- 
tion down the Green-Colorado River in 
the heart of the Rockies—the first, or 
preliminary, trip having afforded a less 
extended range of investigation and 
‘fewer data for a scientific report. The 
second voyage, never before fully writ- 
ten up, certainly furnished all that was 
necessary in the way of thrilling incident 
—incident due to a protracted fight 
with a most strenuous river on its own 
unequaled vantage ground of rift and 
cleft, scarp and battlement. The author, 
as artist and assistant topographer for 
the one-armed Major, was a youth of 
nineteen, ready to take any risk with 
cooking utensils, rocks, and river rapids 
for the sake of his art, and particularly 
for his joy in a mountain life, of which 
he was to have something like ten years. 
The first “camp kettle” of the explorers 
was set up at the Green River, in Wyo- 
ming, at the point where the Union 
Pacific had then but recently made its 
raw cutting through the Rockies. Six 


months after the start—that is, Novem- 
ber 3rd—they heard of the great Chicago 


fire—a bit of news a month old to the 
rest of the world. They were then at 
the mouth of the River Paria, having re- 
peated and bettered what was justly con- 
sidered “one of the greatest feats of ex- 
ploration ever executed on this conti- 
nent.” Accompanying the Colorado at 
the bottom of its mile-deep rift, they had 
pierced the mountains for a distance of 
six hundred and fifty miles, tumbling 
down the stream by its most prodigious 
plunges to a level nearly 3,000 feet lower 
than that of their starting place. Often 
their rate of travel in that “hell of foam” 
exceeded the speed allowed by law to 
the red-devil autos of today, in rapids 
that had never before been taken by 
white man, alive. For the better part of 
this six months this busy exploring party 
had triangulated the stream, measured 
and named the heights, held the camera 
to the roaring floods, almost catching the 
thunder of them, and still every man was 
alive, and, three times a day, hungry. 
Their twenty-two quarter-barrel sacks 
of flour were exhausted; the one gill of 
whisky, which the author acknowledges 
as a part of his outfit, had lasted through 
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the first five months, and then was used, 
perhaps, in one wild medical debauch. 
Even the tobacco, prudently withdrawn 
from its first destination—the peace pipes 
of the Navajos—had, we infer, gone up 
in smoke. Once or twice, in the more 
open valleys, the empty larder had been 
replenished with venison, but usually 
when the deer was accessible the rifle 
was not. 


st 


Hero and Leander: A Tragedy. By Martin 
Schiitze. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25. 

If it were possible to imagine such a 
thing as a school of literature with an 
original literary requirement equivalent 
to the thesis demanded by our present . 
philological faculties (and why is not one 
plan as feasible as the other?), then Mr. 
Schiitze’s tragedy would be a very cred- 
itable performance in this kind. Mr. 
Schiitze has correct ideas of dramatic 
construction and_ versification — even 
more, he has some invention; in several 
instances he has happily renewed or 
modified the episodes of his fable. But 
admirably as he has kneaded his glay, he 
has not succeeded in animating it. His 
drama still lacks a pulse. Let any one 
who is curious in such matters compare 
the first scene of his fourth act with the 
first scene in the third act of Racine’s 
“Andromache.” Curiously enough, th: 
situation is exactly the same. In both 
cases one friend is trying to dissuade an- 
other from a dangerous abduction; in 
both cases the former finally yields to the 
latter’s insistency and consents to become 
an accomplice in the attempt. What dif- 
ference does it make that in one instance 
the friends are called Orestes and Py- 
lades, in the other Leander and Nauk- 
leros? The one set of names is as good 
to conjure with as the other. The point 
is that in Racine the dispute has the 
color, the petulance, the gristle of life ; 
whereas in Mr. Schiitze it is tame, 
meager and nerveless. Even in the sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, whereby Nauk- 
leros abdicates his own reason for his 
friend’s passion, he finds nothing better 
to say than 


“Leander, I will do 
As you desire.” 
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Literary Notes 


:The Bulletin of the International Union 
of American Republics is one of the most at- 
tractively illustrated magazines that comes to 
our table. The April number contains a report 
of the first Pan-American Scientific Congress 
held at Santiago, Chile, in which twenty dele- 
gates from the United States took part. 


....It requires courage and enterprise to dis- 
lodge one of the shelf-full of tall volumes 
bound in black or red of Plato and his philos- 
ophy, but the translation of the Republic by 
Prof. Alexander Kerr, of the University oi 
Wisconsin, and published by his son, Charles 
H. Kerr, Chicago, is appearing in little pamph- 
lets that one can put into his pocket and read 
on the way down town, quite as much to his 
interest and profit as the morning paper. 


....“Songs from the Operas for Soprano,” 
edited by H. E. Krehbiel; “Bach Piano Al- 
pum, Vol. II. Larger Compositions,” edited by 
Dr. Ebenezer Prout; “Edvard Grieg—Larger 
Piano Compositions,” edited by Bertha Feiring 
Tapper; and “The Greater Chopin,” containing 
twenty- eight of the immortal Pole’s “greater” 
piano pieces, prefaced by one of James Hune- 
ker’s brilliant and stimulating essays, are the 
latest volumes ($1.50 each) in The Musicians’ 
Library to reach us from the Messrs. Ditson. 
This unique series of beautifully printed music 
books is a real boon to musicians, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, and to all people who 
really love the noblest art. And these new 
volumes are all edited with the same authori- 
tative and painstaking care that characterized 
the earlier issues in the collection. 


...-Rosa Newmarch’s Life and Works of 
Tchaikovsky, first. published ten years ago and 
for a long while the only account of any worth 
in English of the career of Russia’s greatest 
composer, is now reissued (imported by Scrib- 
ners, $2.50 net) with nearly 200 additional 
pages by Edwin Evans, treating technically 
and ‘critically of Tchaikovsky’s music under 
such headings as Instrumentation, Form, Ideal- 
ism, Nationalism, Individuality and Criticism, 
and providing elaborate analyses of the piano 
trio, op. 50, the piano concerto, op. 23, and the 
fifth and sixth symphonies. These analyses 
contain much that is interesting to those with 
sufficient musical education to understand 
them, but Mrs. Newmarch’s chapters and 
Tchaikovsky's own musical criticisms and 
“Diary of My Tour in 1888” still form the 
more interesting and the more valuable part of 
the book. It was worth reprinting. 


ed 
Pebbles 


SUCCESSFUL AD. 


SEVERAL weeks ago a Kansas editor adver- 
tised the fact that he had lost his umbrella and 
requested the finder to keep it. He now re- 
ports: “The finder has done so. It pays to 
advertise.”—Kansas City Journal. 
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On a birthday before they were married she 
gave him a book entitled “A Perfect Gentle- 
man.” On a birthday after the marriage she 
gave him a book entitled “Wild Animals I 
Have Met.”—The Citizen. 


“Now, children,” commanded the austere 
instructor in advanced arithmetic, “you will 
recite in unison the table of values.” 

Thereupon the pupils repeated in chorus: 

“Ten mills make a trust, 

“Ten trusts make a combine, 

“Ten combines make a merger, 

“Ten mergers make a magnate, 

“One magnate makes the money.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 


THE young man kissed her, and she screamed. 

“What’s the trouble, Kitty?” demanded a 
stern voice from upstairs. 

“J—I just saw a mouse,” she fibbed. 

Presently the young man claimed another 
kiss, and the scream was repeated. Again 
came the stern voice: 

“What is it this time?” 

“I just saw another mouse.” 

Then the old man came down with the house 
cat, a mouse trap and a can and sat in a corner 
to watch developments.—New York Sun. 


THE SANJAK OF NOVIBAZAR, 


[It has been suggested that, as a solution of 
the Balkan problem, Austria-Hungary divide 
the Sanjak of Novibazar between Servia and 
Montenegro.—News Item.] 

As a casual newspaper reader ; 

As a person “just wanting to know”; 
As one seeking light in the darkness 

(Not to be too inquisitive, tho) 

On this one point I’d like information, 

If you’re sure I don’t trespass too far— 
What is it—won’t some one please tell me ?— 

The Sanjak of Novibazar? 


With many strange terms I’m familiar ; 
Terms smacking of peace and of war, 
Which the versatile press correspondents 
Delight to lug in by the score. 

Kraal, kopje, and veldt—Yildiz Kiosk; 
The Duma dissolved by the Czar, 

But I do not yet know what they mean by 
The Sanjak of Novibazar! 


I can prate of the Punjab; the Mejliss, 
And I know when a jehad’s proclaimed, 
Mashruteh is likewise familiar, 
And I think I have Selamlik tamed; 
I can understand, too, casus-belli, 
Beni Snassen, and tribal duar, 
But I’m blest if I see any sense in 
The Sanjak of Novibazar. 


Why should this, of all things, be conceded? 
Is it flesh, fish, or fowl, anyway? 
Can it sit up and beg, and take notice? 
Does it live with his Highness, the Bey? 
Now, I don’t want to make any trouble, 
And I know what so many things are, 
So, won’t you please kindly explain it— 
The Sanjak of Novibazar? 
—Cincinnati Times-Star, 
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Is It a Moral Issue? 


In both parties the State of New York 
is pretty completely ridden by party 
bosses. They form combinations among 
themselves and sometimes with each 
other. The people are managed by those 
who are willing to give time and labor 
to the business of politics, for the ad- 
vantage of themselves; for the multitude 
of voters cannot or do not concern them- 
selves much with the matter. They think 
it is not worth while. Thus it often is 
not so much the rule of the people as it 
is the rule of the bosses. At times the 
people have the chance te express them- 
selves, as at a Presidential election, but 
usually they are told by their self-ap- 
pointed leaders, who select the candidates 
for them, for whom they should vote, 
and they have no other choice. 

The old system does not trust the peo- 
ple. It calls for caucuses which choose 
one set of delegates for the State conven- 
tion, another for the Assembly conven- 
tion, another for the Senatorial conven- 
tion, another for the judicial convention, 
and another for the county convention, 
and all so mixt and muddled up that the 
ordinary citizen, who has all he can do 
to attend to his own work, cannot keep 
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the run of it all, and the management 
goes to those who can make it pay; and 
this gives rise to all sorts of bargaining 
and corruption. Often the saloons rule 
the caucuses, and often corrupt interests 
pay the expenses and buy the decision. 

Thus it becomes a moral issue to bring 
the rule back to the people, to make our 
Government once more democratic and 
not the rule of the bosses. 

This reform is accomplished by the 
direct primary system, under which the 
candidates are not only elected but also 
nominated for election by the voice of all 
the members of the political party. There 
may or may not be a party convention 
of the ordinary style for nominations, 
but there will be time given for those 
who choose to agree on other candidates 
if so they wish. Thus for Governor, 
Senator, or other officer to the lowest, 
there may be two or three or half a dozen 
candidates before the members of the Re- 
publican or Democratic party, and they 
will all vote and select which of the 
names presented shall be their party can- 
didate for the office on Election Day. No 
clique then will dare to put up a bad man, 
because it is known that the people will 
reject him. It is a plan to eliminate most 
of the evils which come thru the nomin- 
ation of men of lax character, known to 
be the tools of greedy and corrupt inter- 
ests. 

The plan of direct primary nomina- 
tions is more or less completely in opera- 
tion in twenty-five States. It is manda- 
tory and applied to all offices in fourteen 
States; in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 
North and South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Washington, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. These States have a population 
of over twenty-five millions, and it is to 
be observed that they include States both 
North and South, in the middle section 
of the country and in the far West. 
Three other States have mandatory prim- 
ary laws which include nearly all officers. 
They are Pennsylvania, Ohio and Min- 
nesota. This list brings us well to the 
East. Five other States have permissive 
laws covering practically all offices, and 
the permission is generally used. These 
States are Michigan, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Florida and Alabama. In three 
other States the law is mandatory in cer- 
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tain localities. These are Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Indiana. The reader 
will be surprised to see the rapid exten- 
sion of the principle. It is growing fast. 
Wherever it is tried it is liked and there 
is no chance of its repeal. At the last 
election fifteen Governors were chosen 
who had been nominated by this direct 
popular method. 

But the professional politicians do not 
like it. Of course, they do not. In the 
State of New York the Senate and As- 
sembly rejected the plan offered by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, that majority controlled by the 
political leaders. They have beaten the 
Governor, but he does not stay beaten. 
He does not consider it a defeat when 
the Legislature rejects a reform measure. 
It is a mere temporary rebuff. He is 
not much concerned. . He knew he could 
expect nothing better from them, and he 
goes to their masters and presents his 
case to the people. The anti-gambiing 
laws were enacted not because the Legis- 
lature wanted to, but because Governor 
Hughes had been to the people, and the 
people demanded the measure. So he 
goes to the people again, and the people 
will speak. They want to get rid of boss- 
rule, in this State and in all our States, 
and one chief way to secure the riddance 
is by this measure. We do not pretend 
that any one bill, that offered by Gov- 
ernor Hughes or any other, is perfect, 
but the principle is democratic inasmuch 
as it appeals to all the people—and to ap- 
peal to the people is safe so long as the 
body of the people believe in good laws 
honestly executed. For an intelligent 
and moral people democracy is safe. 
Hitherto the people have been vastly bet- 
ter than the men whom by the indirect 
method of the caucus they have chosen. 


& 


The End of the Counter- 
Revolution 


Ir was William Watson who, in a son- 
net during the period of the Armenian 
massacres, following a dramatic biblical 
poem, represented all Hell as greeting 
the Sultan, and designated him as “Abdul 
the Damned.” We may be allowed to 
soften the proleptic and profane vowel 
and designate him as Abdul the Doomed. 


The Young Turks’ revolution, by 
which they captured the government, 
compelled the submission of the Sultan 
and proclaimed the constitution and lib- 
erty, was so amazing, so contrary to 
Turkish precedents and prejudices, that 
a counter-revolution seemed likely, and 
the attempt came early. The more fanat- 
ical common soldiers in garrison in Con- 
stantinople dispersed the Parliament and 
compelled the resignation of the Cabinet, 
and proclaimed themselves the defend- 
ers of the Sultan and his rights. Coin- 
cident with this came the outbreaks in 
Asia Minor and Syria and fresh massa- 
cres of Christians. It seemed as if all 
was in danger of being lost, and that the 
old oppressive rule of the Sultan was to 
be restored, with fresh exactions and 
assassinations of the Armenians. But 
the stern purpose and power of the 
Young Turks in their committee at 
Salonika was not understood. Their 
army began to move on Constantinople. 
Last week they invested the city and on 
Sunday they entered and were most 
warmly welcomed, except by the Alban- 
ian Guard of the Sultan, who fought for 
a while, but finally capitulated, not with- 
out blood. It is said that two thousand 
were killed, two thousand Moslems this 
time. The counter-revolution had failed. 
The motion to reconsider was lost. 

We may now confidently hope that 
the crisis is past and that constitutional- 
ism and liberty for Turkey are safe, not- 
withstanding the terrible disorders at 
Adana and in other cities. But this 
means the extinction of the Sultan’s 
power. He may not be killed or de- 
posed, altho the latter is possible and 
really desirable, but he will lose his faith- 
ful and favored Albanian Guards and 
will be left powerless to intrigue, a sim- 
ple puppet to be moved by strings at the 
will of the performer. Abdul is doomed. 

From henceforth Salonika will be 
sung in song as the Mecca, the holy 
place, of Turkish liberty. To Salonika 
the weary people cried, in a voice like 
that which Paul heard, but- it was: 
“Come over from Macedonia and help 
up,” and the call was obeyed. Salonika 
was the city which Saint Paul best loved, 
and to which he wrote in words which 
might well apply to the sudden and un- 
expected revolution in Turkey, ‘““The day 
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of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night.” It was incredible. Men would 
not at first believe their own eyes and 
ears. But it has come, and the effort to 
put back the old rule has failed, and we 
may now hope that Turkey will become 
prosperous and free, even as once it was 
the choicest part of all the world. And 
this we may anticipate, that even if 
Turkey has lost forever her shadowy 
rights in Bulgaria and Servia and 
Montenegro, Austria must forego her 
hope to gain the sea at Salonika. That 
port belongs to Turkey and will be held 
as precious for its history as well as for 
its commercial and naval value. 


sz 
Cuba: The Problem 


THE news from Cuba is not encour- 
aging, and the end of our experiment of 
trying to make a reputable republic in 
that island is not at present in sight. 

Officially speaking, we drove Spain 
from her last stand in the Western 
world because she ruled there so inef- 
ficiently and so cruelly that unendurable 
complications arose year after year in the 
relations between Cuba and the United 
States. Actually, the official history of 
the affair is not greatly different from 
the account of it that an unbiased, un- 
official historian would write. That in 
the long run events will justify the course 
that Congress and President McKinley’s 
administration took, we believe. Whether 
they have justified it already is a ques- 
tion over which dispassionate minds may 
differ. 

We kept our pledge to make Cuba in- 
dependent on condition that she should 
keep the peace. We did not actually cut 
the cable by which we had her in tow, 
but we gave her plenty of slack. She 
did not use her liberty in a way satisfac- 
tory to herself or to us. At the request 
of her own elected President, who ac- 
knowledged his incompetency to deal 
with domestic disorder, we intervened. 
Without bloodshed, and at a compara- 
tively moderate expense, we restored or- 
der in the island in a very short time, 
and soon had public affairs smoothly run- 
ning there. For the time being life and 
property were as secure there, and daily 
existence there was as humdrum as they 
are in Connecticut or Oklahoma. 


This bit of discipline accomplished, we 
again gave the little craft plenty of slack, 
feeling this time quite sure that she 
would render a good account of herself. 
The disappointment that we necessarily 
feel over the reports of daily increasing 
crime and disorder is of a rather sober- 
ing sort. It compels us to face the ques- 
tion whether the course of events will 
not inevitably lead to annexation. As a 
territory of the United States for a time, 
and later on as a State, Cuba would be- 
come a safe and pleasant place of resi- 
dence. There is no reasonable doubt of 
that. Left to govern herself in prac- 
tical independence, Cuba will not live up 
to our standards of civic good behavior. 
Of that, too, there is no reasonable doubt. 

The question that we have to answer 
is: To what extent should we tolerate 
crime, disorder, neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions, insecurity of property, ignor- 
ance and general indifference to “the 
opinions of mankind,” rather than assume 
final and complete responsibility for 
Cuban civilization? If we could answer 
this question on grounds of reason and 
well-established expediency, it would still 
be difficult to decide just what we ought 
to do, and when we should begin to do 
it. The question is made immensely more 
difficult, however, by the circumstance 
that a majority of the voters of this na- 
tion certainly do not and will not look 
at the problem rationally. They range 
themselves on one or the other side of 
it, according to their prejudices and sym- 
pathies, influenced somewhat by business 
considerations. Capital would go in large 
quantities into Cuban opportunities if 
Uncle Sam assumed responsibility for 
its protection. But millions of Ameri- 
cans who have no business relations with 
the island, either present or prospective, 
shy at the proposition to “impose our 
yoke” upon “a free and sovereign peo- 
ple” under the pretext of doing. our 
our neighbors good. 

If we can manage to keep our heads 
and our tempers, we shall, on the whole, 
do wisely to let the Cubans try a rather 
long time to solve their own social and 
governmental problems. There are ex- 
cellent grounds for such a policy. The 
Cubans are probably, on the whole, not 
less capable of self government than most 
of the Central and South American peo- 
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ples have been. It is not likely that Cuba 
will become more lawless than the Latin- 
American republics have been. If we 
had known more about South and Cen- 
tral American affairs, if we had had 
larger economic interests South and im- 
mediately North of the Isthmus, and if 
we had had revenue “to burn,” we prob- 
ably should have heard an “imperious de- 
mand” of the vox populi to clean up the 
streets and the morals of our Latin- 
American acquaintances. We had none 
of these prerequisites. They have been 
left to create civilization in their own 
way, and all truthworthy observers as- 
sure us that of late they have made and 
are now making a remarkable and sub- 
stantial progress. 

Perhaps it will be just as well if we 
are not in too much of a hurry to con- 
clude that the Cuban experiment has 
failed. 

a 


The Task of Mr. Roosevelt 


WE are specially interested in the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Henry G. Granger 
in our issue of last week that a great 
task, which no living man could’ attempt 
so hopefully, be undertaken by Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is one that need interfere 
with no other energy or engagement of 
his, but which might yet be the grandest 
monument of his energetic history. 

To Mr. Roosevelt while President of 
the United States was awarded the No- 
bel Peace Prize for his labors as inter- 
mediary in the negotiations between 
Russia and Japan. That successful 
achievement would pale before such a 
success as Mr. Granger believes would 
be possible. He would have the United 
States ask Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Japan to join with it in com- 
pelling and ensuring the peace of the 
world thru the Hague Conference. As 
the chief Commissioner, assigned to the 
task of securing such an agreement of 
the five nations, the five strongest na- 
tions in the world, he would have Mr. 
Roosevelt named. His best energy and 
his immense prestige would find in this 
effort the noblest object to be achieved 
for civilization. 

We do not think such an attempt 
hopeless. The union of the nations at 
The Hague seemed impossible a dozen 
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years ago. We are making as rapid 
progress in public sentiment toward the 
establishment of a Parliament of the 
Nations as we are in the suicidal en- 
largement of our navies and armies. 
What with the latest scramble for 
Dreadnoughts, to be followed by a 
similar insane rivalry for war-fleets in 
the air, the financial ability even of the 
wealthiest nations approaches paralysis. 
The time is ripe for accomplishing the 
ultimate purpose of advocates of uni- 
versal peaceful arbitration. There is 
needed chiefly a leader who will have the 
splendid enthusiasm, energy and faith 
which characterize Mr. Roosevelt. 

Think of the purpose in view, nothing 
less than the assured end of all wars. If 
the United States, Great Britain and 
either one of the three other great Pow- 
ers could be persuaded to unite in this 
plan, the two others would be bound to 
follow, and then all the rest of the world. 
Then the expenditures, thousands of 
millions of dollars annually by the na- 
tions for destructive war and waste, 
would be immediately reduced to the 
minor needs of police service, and would 
be partly devoted to the expansion of in- 
ternal improvements, roads, waterways, 
education, improvement of the condition 
of the people, and mainly remitted to re- 
lieve the grinding taxation. Then gov- 
ernment the world over might be for the 
benefit of the people, and not for the 
purposed injury of each other. There is 
no higher object that could be set before 
a statesman and a passionate lover of 
mankind; and we know of no man who 
could better attempt this not hopeless 
task than Theodore Roosevelt. The very 
thought of it as a possibility is enough 
to inflame the imagination, and that half 
ensures its achievement. 


& 


The Siege Perilous 


THREE more American missionaries 
have been killed in the service of the peo- 
ple for whom they have literally given 
their lives, two of them, Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Maurer, in Turkey, and one, Mr. 


Baskerville, in Persia. Their cases are 
tvpical of the purpose for which they 
chose a laborious and dangerous career. 

Mr. Rogers and Mr. Maurer might 
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have been alive now if they had remained 
in the mission compound. They would 
not have been attacked there. Thousands 
of Christians have fled to the mission 
grounds for protection. But the houses 
had been set on fire by the fanatical 
Moslems, and these two young Amerti- 
cans led a little party to put out the fire 
of a house occupied by an aged Moslem 
woman. While engaged in this deed of 
mercy they were shot and killed. It was 
a brave death to die, and it may be that, 
like Samson, they have done more in 
their death than their life could have ac- 
complished. A monument will be set up 
to them, and Moslems and Christians will 
revere their memory and be attracted to 
the religion of which they were ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Baskerville’s case was different, 
but equally noble and tragic. He was 
charged with too much sympathy with 
the Constitutionalists who were defend- 
ing Tabriz against the forces sent by the 
Shah, and he accordingly resigned his 
commission as a teacher in the mission 
school that he might freely express his 
sympathy. The city of Tabriz was in- 
vested and the people were starving. The 
only chance to get food was by a sortic 
thru the investing army. When the at- 
tempt was made his followers fell back, 
but he, with a very few others, made a 
desperate attempt and he was killed. He 
might have remained on the mission 
grounds and been safe. In all probability 
the mission had food enough for its own 
members. But they had not gone to Per- 
sia to save themselves. Mr. Baskerville 
was just out of college, and his young, 
manly courage was supported by his 
Christian faith and purpose, and he had 
been taught that he that would lose his 
life shall save it. When Persia is free 
from tyranny Moslem and Christian will 
erect a monument to the memory of the 
brave American who so loved the people 
that he was willing to die for them. Even 
Moslems will wail for him, as still they 
do every year for the martyrs Hassan 
and Hussein, sons of Ali. 

It is for such examples as this when 
danger calls that missionaries and mis- 
sioners go to foreign lands. They teach 
Christianity, and all this is a part of 
Christianity. It was for this that Miss 
Shattuck stood in the door of the mission 
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grounds at Urfa and forbade the savage 
murderers to enter in to slay the thou- 
sands of Christians who had fled to her 
for protection. It was for this that Amer- 
ican missionaries, men and women, suf- 
fered death at the time of the Boxer un- 
rising in China ; and when thousands fled 
tu the British legation for safety, it was 
an American missionary who had the 
skill and wit to lay out the fortifications 
that saved them, while it was to the 
Catholic missionary and the Catholic 
Cathedral that other thousands of Chris- 
tians fled for safety. Today in Turkey 
and Persia the mission grounds are 
crowded with these .refugees. Where 
cise can they go? 

There is no business a man can engage 
iri so richly paid as that of the foreign 
missionary, not in money, not often in 
fame; but in the noblest service for those 
most in need. His life may seem hum- 
drum to those that look from a distance, 
and humble; but it carries Christian civ- 
ilization, it creates nations. The begin- 
ning in Bulgaria and Japan was by mis- 
sionaries. Hawaii and New Zealand are 
other examples where the missionary was 
pioneer and where the trader followed. 
In Turkey it is the missionary whose 
teaching these scores of years has given 
the inspiration for liberty. He goes into 
new fields, is leader and guide, and 
stands ready to meet opposition and fan- 
aticism and death. But the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church; and 
sometimes it raises up armed men, and is 
the seed of national life and liberty. 


2 
Saint Joan of Arc 


Joan oF Arc, la Pucelle, is not yet 
quite a full-blown saint, but she is on 
the sure road to become one. She has 
been beatified, but will not be canonized 
for several years to come. In due course 
that honor will be bestowed upon her. 
We may understand that she has been 
a silent saint all these centuries, but evi- 
dence was required that would prove to 
us here on the earth that such has been 
the case. The evidence is holy charac- 
ter and miracles. That evidence has 
been thoroly sifted, with a “Devil’s advo- 
cate” appointed to oppose her claims, and 
she has been approved worthy. 

The attested miracles are these: Sis- 
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ter Teresa, a Benedictine nun, was at- 
tacked by acute pains in the stomach, 
with vomitings of blood in December, 
1897, and was near death. A novena to 
Joan of Arc was begun July 30th, 1900. 
Up to the eighth day she was worse, but 
on that day she said she would be cured, 
and on the ninth day she arose from her 
bed well. The second miracle was of 
Sister Julie Gauthier, who suffered for 
fifteen years from cancer in the breast. 
She also made a novena to the Maid of 
Prayer for her recovery. She feared she 
would not be able to make the nine days, 
and so she had eight children of her class 
go ts<ether with her and say the prayers 
for her recovery at a single visit to the 
church. There the wound was closed 
and she returned from the church in full 
vigor. The third miracle was that of 
Marie Sagnier, a nun of the Holy Fam- 
ily. She had a tuberculous affection of 
the flesh and bones and had suffered for 
three months from ulcers and abscesses. 
She, too, made a novena. On the fifth 
day the inflammation had disappeared, the 
ulcers had healed, and she regained her 
former health. 

It has been a long process to ac- 
complish beatification. Petitions from 
1869, but it was not till 1894 that the 
Pope allowed her case to be introduced. 
Ten years later Pius X signed the de- 
cree declaring the heroicity of her vir- 
tues. In December, 1908, the decree de- 
claring the miracles to be authentic was 
promulgated, and then followed permis- 
sion for her beatification, which was 
solemnly proceeded with on April 18th 
Since that day it has been lawful for the 
faithful thruout the world to salute her 
as the Blessed Joan of Arc, and she be- 
comes a titular protectress of France 

This is the grateful response which 
Rome gives to the faithful who have so 
deeply mourned the persecutions charged 
against infidel France. The churches 
have become the property of the nation, 
reserved by law for religious purposes, 
and movable property has much of it becn 
confiscated for the purposes of mercy, 
but administered by the nation, and the 
teaching orders have been supprest and 
their members scattered. The beatifica- 
tion of the French heroine will be some 
assuagement of the grief of the Church. 


Joan was born on Twelfth Night in the 
little village of Domremy, in 1412. She 
was a religious child, and she saw great 
lights and heard voices telling her at 
first to be good. Later she saw Saint 
Michael and other saints, and was told 


‘to deliver France from the English. At 


sixteen the voices became so insistent 
that she went with her uncle to the 
French commander, and told him that the 
Lord would help him at Lent. The rough 
soldier told her uncle to take her home 
and give her a good whipping. They 
tried to marry her, but she refused. 
When Lent came, on her seventeenth 
birthday, Orleans was invested and the 
French cause seemed lost. She again 
went to the French commnder and was 
repulsed, but later persuaded him and 
was sent to the Dauphin, who was in de- 
spair. She promised him divine aid. She 
predicted that the English would be beat- 
en and the siege of Orleans raised ; that 
the Dauphin should be crowned at 
Rheims ; that Paris should come back to 
the royal rule; and that the Duke of Or- 
leans should return from his long cap- 
tivity in England. These incredible 
prophecies were all fulfilled. She put on 
male attire, led the French armies, gained 
complete victories in battle and crowned 
the Dauphin King of France. But soon 
her fortune changed. That followed the 
breaking of her miraculous sword, with 
which, it is said, she had struck some 
common women in the camp. She was 
taken prisoner by the Burgundians and 
given over to the English. She was tried 
as a sorceress by the Bishop of Beauvais 
and an inquisitor and finally condemned 
and burned at the stake. But she has 
always been “La Pucelle,” the Maid, 
the heroine, and now the Saint of France. 


a 
The Prohibition Party 


It is a remarkable fact that we have 
had. a Prohibition party these many 
years, but never once has it had a suc- 
cess in securing prohibition. Prohibition 
is successful, it covers nearly half the 
country, but it is not the Prohibition 
party that has achieved it. It has been 
accomplished by no party, but by the peo- 
ple of either party or both parties. The 
Prohibitionists have talked and voted and 
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have, doubtless, done their part to cre- 
ate sentiment, but not much more than 
their part. They have been outside 
of the great ranks of the foes of the 
saloon, just as the Garrisonian Abolition- 
ists, in the days before the Civil War, 
talked loud and worked hard against 
slavery, but it was a question whether 
they gave more help than hindrance. 
The abolition of slavery came thru other 
forces. 

Mr. John G. Woolley has been the 
chief accredited leader of the Prohibi- 
tion party, and was its candidate for 
President. He has gone around the 
world in the interest of prohibition, and 
has lately made his residence in Hawaii, 
where he leads the fight against the 
saloon, and under the license law, which 
is, he says, the best license law in ex- 
istence, and one that actually allows com- 
plete prohibition. But it is his present 


attitude towards the Prohibition party 
He says, in his 


that now interests us. 
speech of April 5th: 

“On the evidence of the Presidential cam- 
paign alone, we have a right to take new heart 
of hope. The vote of the Prohibition party 
fell off, naturally and properly, and will con- 
tinue to fall off, for the reason that the party 
has won a splendid victory in building so much 
better than it knew, that its recruiting, organ- 
izing power proved insignificant in comparison 
with its lifting power; so that it put the issue 
that it stood for so bravely and so mightily, 
beyond the vicissitudes of party politics and 
well to the top of the political program, while 
it itself fell back without a murmur, to the 
rear. 

Mr. Woolley appears to us correctly to 
diagnose the situation. In the last Pres- 
idential election both parties would have 
been glad to corral the liquor vote, but 
neither dared ask for it. Doubtless Mr. 
Woolley gives too much credit to the 
“lifting power” of his party, but even so 
old so-called Abolitionists who cursed the 
Constitution and refused to vote, believed 
that it was their dynamite that blew up 
slavery. It is the people and no political 
party that are killing the saloons. It has 
been computed that saloons are dying at 
the rate of thirty a day, by the spread 
of “dry” territory under the local option 
laws, followed by State-wide prohibition. 
But the saloon is not on the run; it is 
fighting as it has never fought before, 
fighting for its existence, offering even to 
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reform itself if it may only survive. The 
people ought to meet fight with fight, 
to press the advantage persistently and 
mercilessly, to accept every chance to ed- 
ucate public sentiment and extend, town 
by town, or county by county, or State 
by State the area of closed saloons :and 
purified homes; and for this end we are 
not unwilling that the Prohibition party 
should continue in its own way to sound 
its tocsin and marshal its brave, even 
if diminishing, hosts. 


a 
Concrete 


No product of the twentieth century 
is more characteristic of our type of civ- 
ilization and of our progress in the eco- 
nomic arts than concrete, a composition 
of the cheapest and commonest materials 
to create the most substantial structures. 
The use of concrete began in a very 
small way, for bridges and aqueducts. 
It has become the favorite material for 
small buildings, for sidewalks, and for 
pavements ; and it begins to be seen that 
the concrete era has hardly begun. As a 
matter of economy we have to count in 
the indestructibility of the material, for 
it is almost imperishable if rightly made. 
It will outlast the best wooden struc- 
tures by centuries. Fire cannot destroy 
it, and water wears it very slowly. 

Of more importance to us, however, 
is the fact that in large sections of the 
country, in fact, nearly everywhere, the 
bulk of the composition is at the com- 
mand of the user almost without cost. 
Where the soil is sandy the house build- 
er digs his cellar, and builds his walls 
largely with what he has thrown out. 
With Portland cement a good sand can 
be combined in the ratio of four to one, 
or even five, or six, to one; that is, one 
of cement and the remainder the cheap- 
est material known to the farmer and 
the builder. With a little practice a cou- 
ple of boys, or, for that matter, even 
girls or women, can mix the cement and 
turn out the concrete blocks. They give 
a wall solid and beautiful. Any color 
can be secured or added, altho as a rule 
Nature attends to this affair. None of 
the sandstones of Missouri are more 
beautiful than the brown or slate artifi- 
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cial sandstone thus created. The most 
preténtious houses in our smaller cities 
of the West are now built of concrete. 
In the Southern States the use of this 
material is very rapidly spreading. 

The ordinary laborer can often not 
only furnish the bulk of the material 
used out of his own soil, but with a 
cheap block machine can build his own 
walls and chimneys. The writer has re- 
cently seen a man with his two boys lay- 
ing a concrete ground floor, and then 
erecting the walls and the chimneys of a 
modest cottage. There is nothing ab- 
struse about the work, nor is a skilled 
mason necessary. Those who could not 
erect a wall of common brick can eas- 
ily erect a plumb wall, with blocks eight 
by sixteen inches in diameter. There is a 
grand chance here, also, for the devel- 
opment of imagination and home-made 
taste, for the workman falls easily into 
the habit of ornamenting what he is do- 
ing. His porticos and porches will be 
chastely simple, and all the more beauti- 
ful. He will escape the tawdry orna- 
mentation which is too often associated 
with houses of wood. 

Edison’s solid concrete house may yet 
be a reality, only his steel molds will be 
too costly to do the work on a small 
scale. His molds would cost more than 
his walls. It is not at all impossible, 
however, that before 1930, or less, we 
shall hear of towns voting for house- 
molds, just as now they vote for stone- 
crushers and for cement sidewalks. Why 
not, only that architecture would become 
monotonous, when fifty or one hundred 
buildings are molded in one pattern? 
Worse things might occur—provided the 
mold were well conceived and educative 
to the common people. It would do 
away with the monstrous and ludicrous 
in house building. 

Some of the railroads are already test- 
ing cross-ties made of concrete, and it is 
prophesied that they will shortly displace 
those made of wood; while hollow con- 
crete telegraph poles are already begin- 
ning to supplant those of spruce and 
cedar. It does not just now look as if 
the tens of millions of catalpa trees that 
have been recently planted will be called 
for by the railroads and telegraph com- 
panies. .Tence posts are hereafter to be 
made, and not grown. The farmer can- 


not complain of this, for, as a rule, the 
material will be far cheaper and more 
lasting. It will require no nails, and will 
be substantial. ~ 

Of course, the demand for timber is 
going to be greatly lessened. One of 
the engineering journals takes occasion 
to gibe at forestry and forest reserves 
as a fad and a folly. That does not fol- 
low at all, for our forests serve a vastly 
greater purpose than furnishing timber. 
It is not likely that we shall ever dis- 
cover or invent any other way of mod- 
ifying climate or equalizing moisture 
than by means of properly distributed 
forests. President Roosevelt has not 
been running a fad, nor McKinley and 
Cleveland before him. Every acre of 
forest withdrawn from needless destruc: 
tion is a gift invaluable to the people. 
Forestry may go on safely and wisely; 
and the reservation of forest areas may 
advantageously be doubled. The de- 
mand for lumber will not decrease, at 
least for a good many years, while it is 
sure not to increase in proportion to the 
increase of population. While we are les- 
sening our uses of lumber, we are in- 
creasing our uses of wood in other direc- 
tions. No one of the fuel substitutes 
can take the place of coal, and coal is 
slowly but surely vanishing. We can 
safely continue the old advice to farmers 
to give ten acres out of one hundred 
acres to a good hard wood forest, while 
in our Southern States we can safely ad- 
vise the reforestization with pines. 

Engineering Contracting insists that 
our attitude is illogical, because most of 
the land reserved for forests can just as 
well be given to fruit raising. This is 
nonsense, so long as we hear from the 
fruit growers that the destruction of for- 
ests has made orange growing in Florida 
very precarious, while New England can 
no longer grow peaches where they were 
once universal. The Michigan crop is 
also diminishing for the same reason, 
while in Georgia and in Texas we can- 
not count on more than one good year 
out of three. The age of concrete is 
surely dawning, but forestry is not a 
useless art. We are not going back, or 
forward, to a stone age. The charac- 
teristic of our pioneering century was 
transitoriness; but that of the century 
ahead will be permanence. 
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It is well known that re- 
covery from panic de- 
pression has been de- 
layed by tariff revision. The upward 
movement was checked; business await- 
ed the action of Congress with respect to 
tariff rates. This delay represents a con- 
siderable financial loss, together with 
hardship and suffering for many persons. 
There would be some compensation for 
all this in a real and just revision, even 
in one that should be in accord with the 
demand of the Republican platform for 
duties equal to the difference in labor 
costs, plus a reasonable profit for domes- 
tic industries. But the bill which, in all 
probability, is soon to be enacted will not 


The Cost of 
Sham Revision 


be a real and just revision, nor will it be” 


in harmony with that platform. The 
new tariff, so far as its provisions can be 
foreseen, will be a re-enactment of the 
old one, with the addition of increases— 
procured mainly by trick and device—to 
satisfy the greed of a few persons. If 
this could have been foreseen a few 
months ago, when impending revision he 
gan to retard industrial and commercial 
recovery, the American people could 
have gained something by buying off re- 
vision, paying large sums raised by pub- 
lic contribution to the protected manufac- 
turers who have procured the insertion 
of “snakes” in Mr. Payne’s bill and the 
bill of Mr. Aldrich, and stipulating that 
the present law should not be disturbed. 
Of course, there could have been no 
transaction of this kind, but we can now 
look back and see that if this special ses- 
sion, with its sham revision, had been 
prevented, the country would have 
gained several months in the forward 
movement toward a complete restoration 
of prosperity. 
& 


: ' On matters that are not po- 
Bi-Partisan ok eee of h: 
Reente itica ~and there are such ; 
education is one, and high- 

ways, insurance and immigration are 
others—it has been the growing custom 
to appoint representatives of both par- 
ties on a board or commission of author- 
ity, and often the law requires it. What 
Mr. Bryan thinks on this subject appears 
in an editorial in The Commoner, in 
which he attacks Secretary Dickinson, of 
the War Department, who has always 
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called himself a Democrat, but who did 
not believe in the free silver doctrine 
and did not vote for Mr. Bryan. Secre- 
tary Dickinson is assailed as no Demo- 
crat, as an aristocrat, as one who has 
been selected for the purpose of break- 
ing up the Democratic party in ‘the 
South. It is very natural that Mr. Bry- 
an should regard no man as a true 
Democrat who preferred a gold Demo- 
crat to one of the free silver variety. 
But it is another point in his editorial 
that now concerns us. He says: 

“There is a good deal of talk of bi-partisan 
boards, but as a rule where a man of one party 
appoints men of another’ party to a bi-partisan 
board, the man appointed has either betrayed 
his party or is expected to. This is not always 
the case, but this is the rule. In the case of 
Mr. Dickinson the appointment is given him 
because he is not in harmony with his party, 
and he is not expected to act in the interest 
of his party as a Cabinet officer.” 

Leaving aside the application to Mr. 
Dickinson, who says he cannot see how 
the direction of the War Department can 
involve partisanship, we see here the 
confession that Mr. Bryan is opposed to 
bi-partisan boards, and the likelihood 
that he would not have appointed them 
if President. His principle is the same 
as in the old rule that to the victors be- 
long the spoils. It is this on which is 
based the opposition to the reform in the 
civil service. 

& 


The funded debt of the 
Ossa on Pelion German Empire, on 

which interest is paid at 
from 3 to 334 per cent., is about $800,- 
000,000, while that of Prussia is about 
$1,850,000,000, at the same rate of in- 
terest. This seems crushing enough, but 
it is not enough. The Imperial Govern- 
ment plans to float another loan of $80,- 
000,000, and Prussia will call for a popu- 
lar loan of $122,000,000 at 3% and 4 per 
cent. All this the people will have tc 
pay in increased taxes; and these taxes 
are for increased military expenses, for 
larger army and more Dreadnoughts. 
How long will the people be willing to 
endure such exactions? Even the rich 
United States will have to borrow money 
because our income is not sufficient to 
pay our expenses, and chiefly for war in 
time of peace, for a bigger navy, and for 
pensions which seem never to be reduced. 
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It is amazing how patient the people car 
be under these burdens, and with what 
simplicity they believe that to be pre- 
pared for war is the best insurance fot 
peace. The best insurance is a public 
sentiment which demands that all differ- 
ences whatever between nations shall be 
settled by arbitration. We would have 
the United States press and insist on 
agreements between the nations ; but first 
our own Senate should be taught the les- 
son, which is one that the National Peace 
Congress in Chicago next week is meant 
to advance. 


3 & 


The Farmer’s A farmer correspondent 
Uplift of THE INDEPENDENT, 

P discussing the proposed 
uplifting of the farmer, wishes to know 
if the farmer himself has got anything 
to say about the matter. He thinks this 
uplifting will be very unpleasant if it is 
done entirely by outsiders. He is per- 
fectly right, and his statement probably 
expresses the sentiment of nearly all the 
farmers that have considered the. pro- 
posal of our ex-President. He is right 
farther in saying that the first thing to 
be done is to educate the farmer to see 
better and feel better and desire better, 
before he will be able to create beautiful 
homes, surrounded by beautiful things, 
and know how to provide better food 
with better cooking. If the farmer does 
not want these improvements no com- 
mission can bring about a change. Our 
correspondent very aptly hits the mark 
when he tells of a neighbor whose new 
house was furnished with a bathroom, 
but he kept his calves’ milk in the bath- 
tub. It is all well enough to talk to the 
average farmer about better drainage 
and cesspools and better sanitary sur- 
roundings every way, but if he is too 
noor to carry out your ideas he will only 
he annoyed and tortured by them. “The 
inan whose whole time is spent kicking 
the wolf back thru the crack in the door 
does not have much time for art and 
culture.” The onlv relief that we can 
see is more industrialism in our schools. 
and widening the influence of our agri- 
‘ultural collezes. This is being done 
verv. rapidly, far more rapidly than 
‘ould have been hoped for ten years ago, 
ind now the farmer must learn to take 
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his progress step by step and not jump 
by jump. Let him educate his boys in 
industrial knowledge, so that he can 
keep them at home on the farm. There 
certainly is no good reason why our 
back-of-the-times farmer shall not make 
a little improvement each year. He can 
put in a few berries and small fruits, and 
he can give his children a chance to cul- 
tivate flowers. He must comprehend 
and humor the tastes of his wife and 
daughters as well as his own. A little 
more intensive farming can be intro- 
duced anywhere. There is more money 
in it as well as more pleasure. On the 
whole we are inclined to think that the 
commission has done this good, that it 
has set the farmers talking about prog- 
ress, and those that kick the hardest will 
not sleep the soundest. They will go to 
work with a little more zeal and enthu- 
siasm for betterment. It will not be an 
uplifting from the outside, but a de- 
cided uplift from the heart of the home. 


& 


Revisi There is a fair chance for 
evising the : 
Prayer Book Some much needed revi- 

sion of the Prayer Book 
of the Anglican Church. The English 
Prayer Book differs in some important 
points from the American. The Lower 
House of Convocation of Canterbury 
has had a committee of twenty-four at 
work on revision, and their report has 
been published. Most important of all is 
the amendment (six dissenting) that the 
repeating of the Athanasian Creed, with 
its damnatory clauses, be no longer re- 
quired. It is not in the American order 
of service. On the other hand, they 
allow the vari-colored “Eucharistic vest- 
ments,” but declare that they are “not 
symbolic of any distinctively Roman doc- 
trines.” Some passages in the Psalms 
are retranslated, and such expressions as 
“our vile body,” and the interpolated 
verse about “the three witnesses,” are 
corrected. An entirely new alternative 
Burial Service is provided, which avoids 
the goth Psalm, and makes the whole 
“comfortable” instead of painful. In all 
there are 128 clauses of recommenda- 
tions, which involve a considerable revi- 
sion, and will suggest these or other im- 
provements to the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 
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The center of the Jewish world may 
one of these days, if. the Zionists have 
their way, go back to Jerusalem, but at 
present it seems to be rapidly moving 
from Poland and Russia to this country. 
We observe that the leading Jewish quar- 
terly in the English language is to be 
transferred from London to Philadelphia, 
where it will be edited by Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, who has been called from Wash- 
ington to be president of the new Dropsie 
College. Moses Dropsie was a Jewish 
lawyer, who lately died at the age of 
eighty, leaving a million dollars to estab- 
lish a Hebrew seminary, and leaving the 
execution of the project to Judge Meyer 
Sulzberger, who had studied law with 
him. We do not wonder that he declines 
the legation at Peking. Now, there is a 
Jewish theological seminary in this city 
and another in Cincinnati, and a third in 
Philadelphia is hardly needed ; so this will 
be devoted to more pedagogic work and 
will educate Jewish teachers for religious 
work. rather than rabbis. From the fact 


that Dr. Margolis, formerly of the Cin- 
cinnati Jewish seminary, has been called 
to its aid we judge that Dropsie College 


will not be hostile to Zionism. 
J 


The appointment at Rome of Dr. Far- 
relly as Bishop of Cleveland reminds us 
of Cardinal Newman. Father Farrelly 
is a convert, born in Virginia, who stud- 
ied in Rome, and after ordination spent 
a year or so in Tennessee. During this 
time he wrote a paper in a Catholic week- 
ly known as Adam, Memphis, in which 
he attacked the Catholic clergy of An- 
drew Jackson’s State in a very bitter way. 
Father Walsh, of Chattanooga, answered 
him, and one sentence quoted by New- 
man has become classic. He said, “A 
man can never know the trials of a mis- 
sioner till he has made his saddle-girths 
a sacristy.” The meaning is, that a Ten- 
nessee priest must carry on his horse all 
his paraphernalia, and in consequence has 
little time to bother about rubrics and 
liturgy. 

Js 


While Mr. Aldrich’s committee is re- 
storing the duty on hides and wood pul, 
careful study of the committee’s report- 
ed bill by experts is bringing to light 
many large increases which were hidden 
under new classifications or obscured by 
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the substitution of specific for the present 
ad valorem duties. For example, a com- 
mittee of merchants sends to Senator 
Root a practical analysis of the cotton 
goods schedule, showing advances rang- 
ing from 25 to 77 per cent. upon a long 
list of fabrics. Silk merchants point out 
increases of about 60 per cent. in parts 
of the silk schedule. And numerots 
other additions have been unearthed. As 
samples may be mentioned the duties on 
razors, very nearly doubled, and a pro- 
vision which would have the effect of 
doubling the duty on sardines. Senator 
Dolliver asserts that he has found onein- 
crease of 600 per cent. But the effect of 
many parts of the revision will not be 
known by the public until the new law 
has been enforced for a time. 
ef 

It may interest readers to learn how 
the commission appointed by Pius X to 
secure a correct text of the Vulgate, 
which is Jerome’s translation of the 
Bible into Latin, is going at its work. 
They have Pope Clement VIII’s revised 
text of 1592, now the received text, set 
up, without punctuation or capitals, in 
narrow columns of about three words to 
a line. Four hundred copies are avail- 
able for comparison with manuscripts, 
the object being to classify the manu- 
scripts into families, much as Westcott 
and Hort have classified the manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible. Six Benedictines 
have been entrusted with the task, which 
is likely to be prolonged so that none of 
them may live to see the work done. 
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One of the most cheering signs as to 
conditions in the Southern States is the 
increased appropriations which the legis- 
latures are giving to the State universi- 
ties, agricultural and mechanical colleges 
and colleges for higher education of wo- 
men. For buildings, support and equip- 
ment Virginia appropriated at the last 
last session $336,000; North Carolina, 
$260,000; South Carolina, $388,000: 
Georgia, $369,000; Florida, $197,500; 
Kentucky, $178,000 ; Tennessee, $50,000 ; 
Georgia, $369,000; Alabama, $315,000: 
Mississippi, $357,000; Louisiana, $87,- 
000; Arkansas, $150,000, and Texas, 
$323,000. To these amounts are to be 
added the receipts from the funds estab- 
lished by Congress for agricultuiul col- 
leges and some other funds. 
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Superintendent Hotchkiss and the 
Dinner of Life Agents in 
New York 


THE executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
met in New York City on April 16. The 
visitors were entertained at dinner at 
Martin’s in the evening by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York. 
Something like 150 members of the asso- 
ciation and their guests sat down to table. 
Notable addresses were made by Haley 
Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Superintend- 
ent of Insurance William Horace Hotch- 
kiss, the Rev. Dr. Van De Water and 
Charles Jerome Edwards, of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. President D. G. C. Sin- 
clair, of the association, acted as toast- 
master. Superintendent Hotchkiss made 
an excellent impression on the assembled 
life insurance agents. He stated that it 
was his hope to be able to serve the peo- 
ple of the State and the business of in- 
surance to good purpose. He pointed out 
the value of organization among insur- 
ance men and stated that its value had 
been demonstrated during the “late un- 
pleasantness.” He pleasantly called at- 
tention to the brevity of his incumbency 
of his office by remarking that “you 
would scarcely expect one of my age to 
speak in public at this stage.” He said 
that while he had not sought the office of 
superintendent, he had, nevertheless, 
found, after two months of experience, 
that the office was very interesting and 
he wished to retain it with all of its re- 
sponsibilities for the full term of three 
years. His announced purpose was to 
shape his administration in such a way 
as to make it possible for every one to 
have a hearing. Complaints and criti- 
cisms will be fairly investigated. Every 
problem and every proposition is to be 
given a judicial decision. He promised 
a square deal to the public, the companies 
and the agents. Further than this he 
was not now prepared to. talk shop. 
There was, he said, more fun in 
the department at Albany than most peo- 


ple suspected.. Opinions had to be pre- 
pared on such questions as whether a 
slot machine is an insurance agent, re- 
quiring a license. A learned opinion had 
been submitted that an agent must be a 
person. The machine was not a person 
and could not put in any demand for a 
license, but every man, machinist or 
truckman, who had any duties in connec- 
tion with the machine must be licensed 
under the certified agent act. 

The superintendent, by his droll read- 
ing, caused much laughter in his presen- 
tation of the prospectus, under the em- 
blem of the stork, of an insurance scheme 
to provide an endowment of $500 for 
each baby born to a member of the fra- 
ternity or sorority. The requirements 
for membership were highly amusing. 
The insurance department had decided 
not to take charge of the cradle, and the 
application of this insurance concern for 
a license to transact business had been 
disposed of by the suggestion to the pro- 
motors that they refer themselves to the 
departments of health and public safety. 
Superintendent Hotchkiss said he ex- 
pected to find opportunities to be serious 
during the next three’years. It was his 
purpose to give his support to every 
proposition that is good for the people 
and the insurance business. 
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THE Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, of which John F. Dryden is 
president, paid to policy-holders during 
1908 over $19,000,000 and had a divi- 
dend fund to the credit of participating 
policies on December 31st of nearly $15,- 
000,000. The gain in life insurance in 
force last year was over $97,000,000, and 
the total payments to policy-holders since 
organization, plus the amount held at 
interest to their credit, is over $313,000, - 
ooo. The tax payments last year were 
nearly $1,250,000, and over $10,000,000 
was loaned the last year to policy-holders 
on security of their policies. The num- 
ber of policies now in force is 7,731,739. 
insuring $1,434,551,347. All these fig- 
ures are most gratifying and show the 
hold which life insurance has on the peo- 
ple of the United States. 
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New Checks for Travelers 


In our issue of last week we said that 
travelers then crossing the Atlantic were 
carrying the first issues of the American 
Bankers’ Association’s new “interna- 
tional money,” or travelers’ checks. The 
introduction of these checks, supported 
as they are by leading banks and bankers 
in all parts of the world, is a most com- 
mendable movement, which will promote 
the convenience of American travelers 
everywhere and be duly appreciated by 
foreign banking institutions that have 
been asked to cash checks from many 
sources in this country. Uniformity, ab- 
solute safety and worldwide co-operation 
make these checks time-savers for tour- 
ist and banker alike. The introduction 
of them and the management of the 
international system were undertaken by 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, of 7 Wall 
street, this city (E. C. Converse, presi- 
dent), whose board of directors is com- 
posed of prominent officers of nearly a 
score of our leading banking institu- 
tions. 

A great amount of preliminary work 
was required. This included correspond- 
ence with about 25,000 banks and bank- 
ers in this country and several thousand 
banks abroad. The results are shown in 
part in a book of 180 pages, issued by 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, and con- 
taining a list of foreign correspondents 
who will cash the checks. These corre- 
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spondents (banks and bankers, includ- 
ing all of the first rank) are to be found 
wherever banking business is done, 
whether it be in Europe, Alaska, Hawaii, 
South America, Australia, Siam, Africa, 
Iceland, or the Fiji Islands. There must 
be 6,000 places named in the list, and 
more than 7,000 banks. Wherever a 
traveler goes, he may be sure that if he 
carries these checks he can get them 
cashed near at hand without delay or 
annoyance. 

Plain instructions are given in print 
to all who use them, and they are to be 
issued in all of our cities. The Bankers’ 
Trust Company is now filling banks’ 
orders for them as fast as the work can 
be done by the American Banknote 
Company, whose resources are taxed by 
the demand. The checks (one of which 
is reproduced on this page) are printed 
upon paper scientifically protected to pre- 
vent counterfeiting. Tourists and bank- 
ers the world over will be grateful to 
those who devised this international 
money and have so admirably made pro- 
vision for a wide use of it. 
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.... The New York Legislature has 
past a bill prepared by the Attorney- 
General and designed to prevent further 
delay in the payment of special franchise 
taxes by public service corporations. 
These taxes are in arrears to the extent 
of $27,000,000. 





